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The Medical Officer of the Expedition writes :— 
“I was very frequently called upon to administer 
‘ Ovaltine’ to exhausted climbers upon their return to 1 
the Base Camps af the feet of Nanda Devi East and | 
the Trisuli Peaks. 
“J cannot speak too highly of its restorative action i} 
under such acid tests, nor, under ordinary conditions, 
of its marvellous properties as a valuable food.” | 
(signed) Major I.M.D. (R.) 


Ovaltine « 


The Supreme Beverage 
for Strength and Endurance 














HE remarkable sustaining and 
restorative properties of ‘Ovaltine ’ 

have made it an essential part of the 
supplies of important mountaineering 
expeditions. Among these are the 
Mount Everest Expeditions of 1933 and 
1936, the International Pamir Expedi- 
tion and the British-American Expedi- 
tion which first ascended Nanda Devi. 


In many memorable feats of endurance, 
famous polar explorers, record-breaking 
airmen and athletes have relied upon the 
unigue properties of ‘Ovaltine.’ For 
maintaining physical fitness and abundant 
vitality under the most arduous condi- 
tions, ‘ Ovaltine’ stands supreme. It is 
the food beverage most widely recom- 
mended by doctors throughout the world. 
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GENEVA AND MOSCOW 


OTHING could be hollower than the charge that in 

concerning itself with the criminality of Russia after 
letting the criminality of Germany go unchallenged the 
League of Nations is betraying an anti-Bolshevik bias. One 
reason for the difference is that the effect of such crimes is 
cumulative ; consciences are not hardened, but stung into 
sensitiveness, by their repetition. A second is that while 
Germany’s victims did not appeal to the League Russia’s 
has. A third is that the Germany which invaded Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland was not a member of the 
League ; the Russia which invaded Finland was. Shorn as 
the League is of its former influence, it would have forfeited 
all hope of ultimate recovery if it had sat impotent and 
silent while one of its three chief members trampled cyni- 
cally under foot every principle League States are pledged 
to vindicate. Finland did right to appeal ; the League did 
right to meet as a Council and Assembly without delay ; 
the action which, as we write, there seems every likelihood 
that those two bodies are about to take is equally necessary 
and right. 

The League States could have been faced with no more 
difficult or dangerous situation. The only two Great Powers 
which give it loyal support are involved already in a struggle 
which will tax all their resources to the full. It would be 
madness for them wantonly to provoke a new war with 
Russia. Of the European neutrals, those in south-eastern 
Europe have reason to fear offending Russia, and those in 
the west and north to fear offending Germany, whose pur- 
poses it serves for the moment to espouse Russia’s cause. 
Certain action is required of every League State in such a 
crisis by its signature of the Covenant. Russia manifestly 
had to be declared an aggressor. And since there can be no 
Place for aggressors in a society created for the specific 


purpose of frustrating aggression there could be no ground 
but fear of the consequences for rejecting the demand 
advanced on Tuesday by the Argentine Republic and sup- 
ported by France, with the known approval of Great Britain, 
for the expulsion of Russia from the League. Fear of the 
consequences is not to be lightly brushed aside. The States 
engaged in war have no desire to add a second enemy to the 
first; the neutrals are striving desperately to escape implica- 
tion in the conflict. But there can be no neutrality in the 
League towards declared aggression, and those States which 
abstain from voting on such an issue as this are going far to 
stultify themselves and the League at once. 

If, as seems probable, the League decides on Russia’s ex- 
pulsion, it will have discharged its first and most obvious 
duty. It could not have let Russian aggression pass un- 
noticed. It could not have declared Russia an aggressor and 
stopped there. It appealed to both sides to accept media- 
tion. Finland at once accepted; Russia at once, in not dis- 
courteous terms, refused. Of the application of sanctions 
against Russia there can be no question. They would 
have little or no effect and they would be a wanton provo- 
cation. The League, while recognising the measure of its 
duty, must recognise equally the limits of its power. What 
it can do is to organise help of various kinds for Finland, and 
the resolution framed for adoption by the Assembly rightly 
provides for that; the clause authorising the Secretary- 
General to invite the co-operation of non-Member States 
may elicit more than one response in Europe and America. 
Reduced though it almost is to a “care and maintenance ” 
basis, the League has given evidence of possessing still a 
machine capable of swift and effective action in an emer- 
gency. Faced with abnormal difficulties and dangers, it has 
gained rather than lost prestige this week. 
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HE fighting in Finland increases in intensity, and the 

odds facing the Finns are well described by the state- 
ment in a despatch from Helsinki that when a hundred 
Russians fall a thousand are there to take their place. 
Against that overwhelming weight of numbers the Finns 
cannot indefinitely hold out, even if they have the means 
of replenishing their ammunition and other supplies. In that 
respect their geographical difficulties, which are immense, 
are increased by the action of Germany which, as though the 
efforts of one Great Power were not sufficient to crush 
Finland, is holding up supplies routed through her territory, 
even though they were ordered before the fracas (accord- 
ing to Russia there is no “ war” in Finland) began. The 
Russians themselves have in Leningrad a base no more than 
about twenty miles from the Finnish frontier, and only their 
own incompetence prevents them from making better use of 
it. It remains to be seen now what the practical value of the 
promises of help made at Geneva will be. The League reso- 
lution is of some importance, in that it is easier for a country 
like Sweden, where the popular demand for intervention is 
almost irresistible (Russia might profit by the reflection that 
it is the proletariat of every country that is most vocal 
against her aggression), to act as the result of League 
decisions, and in some degree of concert with other League 
members, than to embark on isolated intervention. The 
new Government at Stockholm may find itself pushed 
further than it desires. Meanwhile the epic defence of 
Finland commands the admiration of all the world outside 
Germany and Russia. 


Sweden’s Neutrality Government 


The National Coalition Cabinet formed by Hr. Hansson, 
the Swedish Prime Minister, on a broad basis includes two 
Conservatives and two Liberals. Hr. Sandler, recently the 
object of violent German attacks, and the protagonist in the 
late Government of the pro-Finnish cause, has no place in 
the Ministry. The new administration thus comes down 
firmly on the side of neutrality, choosing what it believes 
to be the less dangerous of two possible courses. Yet 
public opinion in Sweden, especially in the urban districts, 
has evinced its profound sympathy for Finland by gifts 
of money and goods, and its enthusiasm for the volunteers 
who have offered to fight on the Finnish side. There would 
have been strong support for a policy of intervention, which 
to many seems the safest course in view of the disturbing 
possibility that Russia’s attack on Finland is only the pre- 
lude to an attack on Norway and Sweden. But what of 
Germany? If Russia attacked Sweden, might not Germany 
attempt to play the same part in Sweden as Russia played 
in Poland—with as much left of Sweden at the end of the 
campaign as there is of Poland today? 


A German White Sheet 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s White Paper, designed to throw the 
responsibility for the war on Britain, may make some impres- 
sion in Germany. It can make none elsewhere. Never was 
any war fought for a clearer cause. Germany was plainly 
and repeatedly warned that if she extended her aggression 
further and attacked Poland, Britain and France would honour 
their pledges to Poland and fight. She did attack, without 
provocation and without declaration of war. The belligerence 
of France and Britain followed automatically. Herr von 
Ribbentrop, with his omniscient confidence that Britain would 
never fight, has been a disaster to his country from first to 
last. The mental manoeuvre by which he has now reached 
the conviction that Britain had been resolved on fighting for 
years has no practical interest, though it might make some 
appeal to a pathologist. The issue of the White Paper syn- 


chronises with reports that the wave of arrests for which the 
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Munich bomb outrage provided the excuse is still spreadis 
and that new concentration camps are being constructed, , 
those existing are not sufficient. There could be no clea 
exposure of the hollowness of the claim to political unity 1 
Germany. But terrorism makes anything resembling oe 
opposition impossible. Dr. Schacht, however, has apparegy 
dared to decline to help to straighten out the Reich’s finangy 
tangles. 


Britain and Italy in the Mediterranean 

It was a wise step on the part of Sir Percy Loraine, 
British Ambassador in Rome, to visit Malta, where con. 
band control of cargoes bound to or from Germany ; 
exercised, with a view to persuading the naval authori 
there to de their utmost to smooth out difficulties and ayo 
unnecessary delays. Some friction between belligerents ay 
neutrals over contraband is inevitable, the more so when ty 
neutral 1s a Great Power like Italy. In point of fact, Iuy 
does not, it is understood, challenge the principle of tk 
contraband control—she assented fully to precisely te 
same measures when she was our ally in the last war—hy 
the working of it is causing some irritation. The causes ¢ 
that we shall do well to reduce to a minimum, for whi 
Italy as a whole is displaying entirely cordial feelings towanj 
this country, there are various anti-British speakers aj 
writers who welcome any material for charges against Gre 
Britain. Signor Gayda has just been telling Italian schod 
children in a broadcast that Italy is a “ prisoner” in} 
own sea because Great Britain commands Suez and Gibrl 
tar. When has Britain ever used her occupation of ¢i 
of those bases to Italy’s detriment? Co-operation betwee 
Britain and Italy in the Mediterranean means added secuny 
of transit for both. 


Belgium and Holland 

Though news on the subject is scanty, it seems increasing) 
clear that Germany could not count on Belgium’s neutraliy 
in the event of a German attack on Holland. Speaking in tk 
Belgian Chamber this week, the Prime Minister, M. Picri«. 
made it clear that Belgium’s declaration of neutrality wa 
unilateral, and therefore revocable at any moment. A repo 
made to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber b 
Count Carton de Wiart, a former Prime Miunister, ani 
adopted by the committee, confirms the impression already 
generally prevalent that Belgium was actually prepared 0 
intervene in the critical week in November, when King Le 
pold met Queen Wilhelmina, and points unmistakably to tk 
maintenance of that attitude in the future. Any other polio 
would be disastrous to Belgium’s own security. Herr Hitle 
has an unalterable technique, to pick off his victims singh 
giving lavish assurances the while to the next but one. Sup 
porting Holland, and supported herself by France am 
Britain and her own efficient army, Beigium could face wit 
some confidence an attack that might well be fatal if it cam 
from an enemy already established on her northern frontier 


German Propaganda in the Balkans 

The Balkan correspondent of The Times has been givitt 
instructive examples of German propaganda in the Ccountrie 
of South-East Europe. In most of these countries popula 
feeling is on the side of the Allies, but anything that a 
be turned to their disadvantage is exploited to the full > 
the infinite resourcefulness of Nazi agents. There are & 
daily and weekly newspapers in the German language = 
this region. The vernacular Press receives German adver 
tisements, cheap news facilities and sometimes open or dit 
guised bribes to encourage it to publish pro-German news 
Letters are sent by post to individuals, gossip started 9 
cafés, pressure applied from the legations. There is ® 
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ged that counter-propaganda from Great Britain should take 
he same form. Editors would be only too glad to get more 
sews from Great Britain, more photographs and even quota- 
ions from newspaper comment. British Council lecturers 
gould be welcomed. More Allied broadcasts would be 
jjstened to eagerly. Much would be gained by expediting the 
gansport of English newspapers, and arranging for a reduc- 
tion of the fantastic price (8d. a copy) at which they are 
gid. A few thousand pounds spent on this would be of 
incalculable value. 


The Indian Impasse 

While other events nearer home tend to overshadow it 
the situation in India still demands the attention of all who 
realise how considerable an effect the difference between 
agreement and dissension there may have on the security 
of the Commonwealth. At present the disagreement 
between the Congress Party and the Government, and 
equally between the Congress Party and the Moslems, con- 
tinues. The Congress Ministries that were in power in eight 
out of the eleven provinces have resigned and administration 
is being carried on by the Governors. But no disorders have 
ocurred and some signs of an approach to an accommo- 
dation are manifest. Moderate Congress leaders are tending 
to talk more of Dominion status and less of independence, 
to take more seriously the need for an understanding with 
the minorities and to recognise that certain questions, 
notably defence and relations with the States, call for 
special treatment and should not be dealt with by the con- 
stituent assembly which Congress desires to see convened 
at the end of the war. At this point there seems to be room 
for a further move by the Viceroy, who, when his last 
attempt to reach agreement failed, affirmed his intention to 
go on trying. If he could impress Congress with the 
possibilities inherent in his proposal to appoint represen- 
tatives of Congress and other bodies to his Advisory Council, 
a beginning of practical co-operation might be made that 
would make the solution of every future problem sub- 
stantially easier. 


Saving and Spending 

The man-in-the-street finds himself torn between the 
apparently conflicting demands that he shall save in order 
to pay for the war and spend discreetly to prevent trades- 
men from being ruined. Sir John Simon, who as Chancellor 
both wants our savings and wants income-tax on traders’ 
profits, put the two cases with discrimination in his speech 
at the Mansion Ffouse. It is clear that the public must 
keep down its private expenditure in order to enable the 
Government to spend its savings on the war. It must not 
make excessive calls upon productive power which is needed 
for war service. But the change-over from peace to war 
industry is not yet complete. There are workers still un- 
employed, and industries not yet working to full capacity. 
Where producers are still under-employed there is nothing 
to be gained by restricting the purchases of their goods. Sir 
John’s suggestion that expenditure should be restricted in 
the case of anything which is made scarce by war conditions 
is a good working rule—scarcity is generally indicated by 
prices. Soon, when all the workers will have been absorbed, 
the demand for saving will become imperative. But if it 
were pressed too far in this interim period it would simply 
cause distress. 


War in the Air—the Second Phase 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Kingsley Wood 
reviewed what he called the second chapter of the war in 
the air, the study of which gives some indications of the 
preparedness of the Air Force for a third and later phase, 
when battles will be on a larger scale. The review is re- 
assuring. This composite force, consisting of many arms, 
has been put to the test, and has worked in unison under the 
Central Command. Fighters, bombers and coastal patrol 
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craft have been active in defence, in attack, in reconnais- 
sance and in ceaseless patrol work over the North Sea and 
the Atlantic. Aeroplanes have helped in the convoy of ships, 
and in the destruction of submarines, and have successfully 
engaged raiders. Anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, balloon 
barrages and observer corps have worked in close co-opera- 
tion. In France the R.A.F. have operated successfully with 
the French. The Air Force has now become accustomed 
to its work, and its efficiency is proved. What then of its still 
more exacting tasks in the future? The record goes to show 
that in the quality of the machines and in the efficiency of 
the men we have already established ascendancy. In regard 
to numbers, of course, no figures, either absolute or in rela- 
tion to German strength, are disclosed, but Sir Kingsley 
Wood indicated our immense increase in output of machines 
which must every day be lessening the disparity in numbers. 
News received, since he spoke, of the continuous “ security 
patrols” over the bases of the German minelaying aero- 
planes reinforces his words. 


Prison Life 


The Report of the Commissioners of Prisons for 1938 
reveals a continuance of the policy which makes for the 
humane treatment of prisoners and their reform rather than 
for their punishment. The punitive view of prison life has 
long ago been given up. The deterrent side must remain, 
but it is less conspicuous in this report than that side of the 
life which provides for the prisoner’s physical well-being, 
insists upon his privileges, and gives him opportunities for 
improving himself. One could wish that education authori- 
ties always paid as much attention to school accommodation 
as is given to the buildings and kitchens provided for 
Many experiments have been made in instruc- 
tion in various industries, and in schemes which enable 
prisoners to earn wages. But it is realised that the point 
must not be reached when kindly treatment conflicts with 
dscipline. The prisoner is encouraged to display initiative 
within certain limits, but the fact always remains that he is 
not free ; and it is part of the paradox of the prison ideal 
that the prisoner should be taught to become a citizen capable 
of a free life under conditions which preclude all freedom. 
It is still the case that the best way to avoid the creation of 
confirmed criminals is to keep people out of prison. On the 
other hand, the majority of young men discharged from 
Borstal make good before the licence period has expired. 


prisoners. 


A Supreme Economic Policy 

Though it was gratifying to learn from Mr. Oliver 
Stanley that exports in November showed a substantial in- 
crease of 50 per cent. over October, and were nearly back 
to the August level, it must be recalled that August was 
not a good month, and that the figures are below those of 
last year. Nor is it certain that part of the rise in November 
was not simply the making up of arrears for the two bad 
months preceding. But even if it is assumed that the 
export figures are really back to the normal, that is not all 
that is required. Not merely is it essential that we should 
maintain exports in order to pay the mounting bills for war 
imports, but it is also a part of the war effort that we should 
carry the economic war into the markets which supply Ger- 
many and outbid her in payments. We ought to provide 
neutrals whose exports Germany wants with alternative 
markets, either our own or those of our customers, and we 
must endeavour to export to them the goods they need. 
Such a policy also presupposes attention to the needs of our 
manufacturers, who, if they are to make and export, must 
be assured of the necessary materials. To achieve this part 
of our war effort requires an active, constructive, imagina- 
tive policy which will give directions to departments 
immersed in routine. Hence the demand for a whole-time 
Minister for the economic side of the war, with a place in 
the War Cabinet 
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BEHIND THE GERMAN FRONT 


T is fortunate that the articles on Germaay contributed 
by Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard to the Daily Tele- 
graph, The Spectator and other papers in the course of 
last month have been republished in book form (Con- 
stable, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.), for they present a more 
adequate and, it is reasonable to conclude, a more accu- 
rate picture of conditions behind the German front than 
ordinary readers can obtain from any other source. Many 
allowances must no doubt be made. Mr. Villard is only 
a single witness—competent, conscientious, experienced, 
but necessarily basing himself largely on his own per- 
sonal contacts and seeing what he sees from his own 
particular point of view. Another writer, equally ex- 
perienced, conscientious and competent, might bring 
back a report differing sensibly on subsidiary points 
though probably not on essentials. Any such estimate as 
Mr. Villard has given must be checked, if need be cor- 
rected, in the light of other evidence gleaned from the 
daily messages of neutral journalists in Berlin, British and 
neutral official statements, and other like sources. But 
the fact that Mr. Villard when he wrote was the only 
American journalist to have spent any length of time in 
both Britain and Germany since the war began, and the 
scrupulous objectivity by which his undisguised sym- 
pathy for the Allies is kept in check, give the conclusions 
he does reach a peculiar value. 

The chief service he renders is in dispelling illusions. 
We know exactly what we most desire to hear about 
Germany—that popular discontent is growing to dan- 
gerous dimensions, that there are rifts in the Nazi inner 
circles, rifts between the party leaders and the army, 
rifts between the party leaders and the great industrialists, 
rifts between the party ieaders and the churches, grave 
and menacing disaffection in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria. Mr. Villard tells us none of these things. He 
tells what he saw, and he did not see that. Discontent and 
divisions do exist, particularly among the workers—he 
says he met no 100 per cent. Nazi outside official and 
army circles,—but grumbling, he reminds us, is a pre- 
rogative of Germans and there can be much more of it yet 
before Herr Hitler need be anxious ; in any case, there is 
no alternative leader for the workers to follow. War indeed 
inevitably unites a nation for a time, and it is doing that 
in Germany still ; reverses might work the other way at 
once, but there have been no reverses yet. On the 
contrary, confidence in military superiority is universal, 
though doubts about Germany’s powers of economic 
endurance are heard. Not only Germans, but American 
and other neutral observers, are satisfied that so far as 
food and raw materials go Germany can hold on, pain- 
fully but not impossibly, for two years or more. (This 
estimate may need revision in the case of petrol.) The 
articles on Germany proper end on a salutary note of 
warning, for the writer is concerned lest the British 
people should fail to realise the profound gravity of the 
situation with which they are confronted. 

Such words are needed. Nothing could be more 
fatal than to underrate the power of Germany and the 
resolve of her rulers to inflict defeat on Great Britain at 
any cost by any means. A sober survey of all the factors 
justifies the confidence that they will not succeed, but 
the vastest military machine ever constructed in all 
history will not itself be broken without a struggle so 
cataclysmic that the mind shrinks involuntarily from 


computing what fragments of civilisation will be |g 
surviving. We have not forgotten the last war, and it; 
well we should not. We may have to face carnage » 
terrible as in the Passchendaele autumn and days x 
critical as in the 1918 offensive, together with air War 
fare on a scale for which no semblance of a precede 
exists. That has been the prospect from the first. The 
cost was counted before the resolve to resist Herr Hitle 
was taken. There is no faltering, nor will there be, by 
the strange course the war has taken has had psychob. 
gical effects that are not altogether good. It is right thy 
we should go about our business undeterred by alarm x 
what may be in store, but calamitously wrong to imagip 
that what has not happened in the first three month 
may never happen at all, and that the war means no mor 
than black-outs and butter-rations There is ever 
reason to believe that the Germans are projecting 
attack on this country by land, sea and air on an unpre 
cedented We shall await it not indeed unper 
turbed but 
and sure of final victory respite still remain. 


scale 
sane man could do that 
But if th 
ing can be employed to shorten the struggle by a month 
or a week or a day it will be a crime not to use it so, 

That is why the question of peace principles remain 
supremely important. There is little to be said for th 
now fashionable term peace-offensive, for peace-aims ar 
no mere bargaining-counters in a diplomatic game. By 
the term does serve to emphasise the psychological valu 
of demonstrating the justice and moderation of our pur 
pose. The whole vast power of the German prope 
ganda machine is directed to disseminating the lie the 
Great Britain’s dominant aim is the destruction of Ger- 
many. So far as the German people can be convince 
of that they will remain united behind Herr Hitler. & 
far as the Allies can explode the lie, and secure th 
penetration into the German mind of such declarations 
of aims as the Prime Minister made in his last broa¢- 
cast speech, the indispensable rift will be opened be 
tween those reasonable elements which seek only th 
security of Germany in an ordered Europe, and th 
Nazi oligarchy bent not on German equality in Europ 
but on ruthless domination. Not a single but a double 
process is involved. Before the war ends there will & 
many peace-feelers thrown out from both German and 
neutral sources. Some may be genuine, some mer 
subtle strategy. Nothing would suit Herr Hitler better. 
or enable him to rally his people more effectively, thas 
for superficially specious peace terms io be suggested 
and for the Allies to reject them out of hand. We must 
not fall into that obvious trap. 

On that Mr. Villard’s conclusions have some bearing 
He found his financial and business friends in German} 
desperately concerned for peace but not knowing how 
to get it. And he adds that a large section of German 
diplomatists and Foreign Office officials would be the 
happiest men in Germany if they heard that the Allies 
were willing to discuss terms of peace based on a smal 
independent Czech State and a Polish State without 
Danzig and the Corridor. The Allies might or might 
not consent to discuss such terms; that would depenc 
on what other proposals accompanied them. But what 
is essential is that any response made to any proposals 
that merit response at all should be not negative but 
constructive, indicating what in them we can accept, 
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what we cannot and why, and what amendments are 
required. In that way we can hope to make a gradual 
impression on the German people ; a blank negative 
would make priceless propaganda for Herr Hitler and 
the extremists. At the same time the justice and moder- 
ation of our Own aims must be ceaselessly demonstrated. 
They involve no break-up of Germany, no dictation 
of her form of government, no restraint on her 
sovereignty that we do not accept on our own, no “ new 
Versailles,” as Germans clamant against the alleged in- 


FRANCE AND GREAT 


NCIDENTS at sea and in the air occurring in endless 
succession have for some time had a major place 
in the war news ; the communiqués concerning military 
operations on the Western Front have been laconic. 
But the six days’ visit of the King to France has served 
to remind us of the magnitude of the French effort and 
the steady accumulation of large British forces on French 
soil in preparation for the coming clash. The King has 
seen Lord Gort and General Gamelin and many officers 
and men of the Armies and the Air Force. He has seen 
British troops in the defensive positions which they are 
busily preparing though they are not yet in action. With 
the French he has visited the amazing fortifications of 
the Maginot Line manned by specialist troops. And 
his visit to one part of the front based on the Maginot 
Line has disclosed the fact that a portion of the British 
Expeditionary Force has now joined the French in the 
fighting area, and is holding advanced posts opposite 
the enemy in a Rhineland sector. 

It is now abundantly clear to our own people and to 
our Allies that we, like them, are committed to totali- 
tarian war in all its aspects, not less on land than at 
sea and in the air, and not less on French than on British 
territory. In this respect the last war is repeating itself. 
Gradually our Expeditionary Force is growing, as 
quickly as the men can be trained, and the already 
considerable army which we have on French soil is in 
process of developing into a colossal force such as we 
used there in the last war. Twenty years ago there were 
some prophets who said “* Never again” ; and between 
then and now there has been expert military opinion 
which held that the proper réle of this country was to 
use its war potential in the intensive manufacture of 
mechanism, in keeping the seas open, in enforcing an 
economic blockade, in the utmost use of the sea and air 
arms, but with a severely limited use of man-power on 
expeditionary forces. There was a school of thought 
which considered that the despatch of millions of men 
to the Continent would not be to use our war potential 
most effectively and economically. 

But that view has been abandoned. Since Lord 
Baldwin laid it down that the British military frontier 
was on the Rhine it has become clear that the French 
and British must share and share alike in all the enter- 
prises of the war. It has happened in this war, as it did 
not in the last, that in the first three months the heaviest 
losses of life have been incurred by the British, through 
submarine action, through mines and in air-battles off 
the coast. But it is probable that the hardest struggle 
will not always be at sea ; the delay in land operations 
has as its result that when the fighting assumes a more 
violent form the British armies will be in a position to 
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justice of what was broadly a just peace put it. Nothing 
could be better than the statement of aims in the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast, most particularly his picture of 
the new Europe of our desires, a Europe in which Ger- 
many would necessarily hold an equal place. That 
Germany has made no response to that is not a reason 
why we should never make a response, however circum- 
spect, to any apparently serious advances from 
Germany. Only by open discussion, sooner or later, can 
“these days that try men’s souls” be shortened. 


BRITAIN 


take a larger share. That is as it should be. In estimating 
our own great effort it is proper that we should never 
for a moment forget the immense effort which the 
French are making. Already they have with the colours 
some three and a half million men who in civilian life 
have been the backbone of the industry and agriculture 
of their country. They have more trained men for the 
first period of the war, but later we shall have streams 


of reinforcements not only from Britain but all the 
Empire. The French, like ourselves, have the task 
of expanding their war industries, increasing the 


ceaseless output of aeroplanes, guns and shells, and 
maintaining the essential services of food supply and 
transport. For them, as for us, the struggle is one in 
which all the efforts of the nation are war efforts. 
Together we are fighting with men, with munitions, 
with manufacturing power, with land, sea and air trans- 
port, with imports and exports, with money, and last 
but not least, with morale. And this morale demands 
not only unity within each country, but unity of the 
two countries—mutual trust, co-operation, and a sense 
of equality of sacrifice. 

That unity has taken tangible form in the financial 
which Sir John Simon announced last 
Tuesday. The exchange rate is to be fixed for the 
duration of the War. Each country will be able to 
cover its requirements for the currency of the other 
without having to find gold. Neither country will 
impose fresh protective restrictions on imports from 
the other or raise a foreign loan except in agreement 
or jointly. An earlier understanding had already put 
an end to competitive buying in foreign markets. Never 
before have two sovereign countries bound themselves 
so closely together in the joint management of currency 
and finance. M. Reynaud justly claims that this un- 
precedented agreement, showing a complete unity of 
purpose, is dictated in the spirit which has already pro- 
duced the single military command. 

Nor must it be overlooked that the Trades Union 
Congress also are in touch with their opposite numbers 
across the Channel. Organised Labour in both countries 
is alive to the fact that the industrial army is as necessary 
in providing the sinews of war as the soldiers*are in 
using them. There were moments in the last war when 
disputes with the British trades unions became a serious 
menace. Those possibilities have been foreseen and 
forestalled, but the labour front will be doubly 
strengthened if the British and the French labour move- 
ment together feels that it is receiving a fair deal and 
is called upon for equal sacrifice. 

In the last war there were occasions when there were 
differences between the politicians of the two countries 


agreement 
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and differences between the soldiers ; and, it must be 
added, differences between the politicians and the 
soldiers. There are no signs of any such disharmony 
today, and on all sides there is eagerness to avoid it. 
General Gamelin at the start stands in supreme com- 
mand of all the Allied armies in France, and the arrange- 
ments are such that some British units are under a 
French commanding officer and some French units 
under a British. But this good understanding which 
has been cultivated throughout among the responsible 
authorities on both sides is not all. The two nations 
have refused to be taken in by German propaganda 


which has endeavoured to sow differences. The grim 
jest that the British were willing to fight to the lag 
Frenchman has been accepted in France for what it jg 
worth. Her people have not forgotten the million mep 
of our forces who died in the last war. Without doubt 
there will be ceaseless efforts on the part of the enemy 
to undermine the friendship and co-operation of the 
Allies ; they will make the most of differences of 
temperament and possibilities of prejudice. On oy 
side too much cannot be done to cultivate between oy. 
selves and the French still more understanding and the 
conviction that their and our interests are identical. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


URIOUSLY enough two of the leading figures in the 

proceedings at Geneva this week—the President of the 
Assembly, M. Hambro, of Norway, and Dr. Rudolf Holsti, 
the Finnish delegate—are prominent Groupers. The Group 
Movement has in the last two or three years made a con- 
siderable impression in the Northern States ; a very experi- 
enced diplomatist, by no means a Grouper himself, told me, 
simply as a piece of objective fact, that the one effective 
check to the growth of Communism in Sweden was the 
work of the Groups. Alike in their relation to Dr. Buch- 
man, the Norwegian and Finnish delegates are very different 
in other respects. M. Hambro, with his keen, resolute face 
under a tousle of black hair, and the quick movements of 
his substantial form, is a personality incapable of being 
ignored in any circle. In Norway he is the proprictor of a 
leading Conservative paper and Speaker of the Storting, or 
Parliament (there is only one Chamber). He has a perfect 
command of English and no reluctance to employ it, with 
sardonic but good-humoured wit, in criticisms of England. 
M. Holsti, slim, fair, spectacled and soft of voice, is a con- 
trast to the Norwegian in almost all respects. But both are 
transparently honest men. 

* * * * 


It comes as something of a shock to find Mr. Joseph 
Kennedy, the Ambassador to Great Britain, going home to 
exhort his countrymen to keep out of the war at any cost. Not, 
of course, that we ever expected America to come in, unless 
the situation changes catastrophically, but there would seem 
to be plenty of eminent persons in the United States to give 
isolationist advice without the Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, knowing all our anxieties and all our ordeal, 
finding it necessary to join himself to the number—though, 
of course, he has every right to speak his mind. We have 
perhaps been a little spoiled by the memory of an American 
Ambassador in the last war. Walter Hines Page was described 
as almost more English than the English, and such incidents 
as his delivery to Sir Edward Grey of a barbed Note from 
Washington, followed by the remark, “I don’t agree with 
the Note ; now, let’s consider how it might be answered,” 
go some way to justify the comment. 

* * * * 

Cheap editions of good books are a boon. When an 
important work comes out at a high price most of us cannot 
buy it because it is dear, nor get it from a library because so 
many other people want to. This apropos, in particular, Mr. 
F. A. Voigt’s Unto Caesar, now republished (by Constable) 
at §s., with a new, brief, but singularly valuable preface 
The book, whose thesis is the similarity, as opposed to the 
imagined antithesis, between Communism and Fascism, first 
appeared in March, 1938, just as Germany was invading 
Austria. A second edition, with a new preface, came out in 
October, 1938, just after Germany had secured Sudeten- 
deutschland. This third edition, with two prefaces, the 
second and a third, breaks on a world in which all Mr. 
Voigt’s apprehensions have been fulfilled. There is a 


ring of the Old Testament about it. The writer affirms 
definitely and dogmatically that the War is “a judgement 
that has come upon us because of our disobedience to the 
First Commandment ”; he (quite rightly) characterises the 
alleged injustice of the Treaty of Versailles as “a legend”: 
and he declares the one essential condition of peace to be 
the permanent armed ascendancy of the Western Powers, 
This from one of the ablest writers on foreign affairs, who 
is commonly thought of as a man of the Left, at leas 
provokes curiosity. The book is fairly stiff reading. 


* * 7 * 


A paragraph in this column last week on the scuttling of 
enemy ships and the cheering of German submarine crews 
has evoked two classes of comment. On the one hand, it is 
pointed out, very justly, that submarine crews who sink 
without warning are only obeying orders and ought not to 
be held responsible ; that raises interesting and far-reaching 
questions, but all I suggested was that our demeanour 
towards captured U-boat crews should be correct rather than 
over-cordial. On the other hand, I am told, by one who 
writes “ to say with what passionate intensity I would support 
the whole of your first paragraph in this week’s Speciator,” 
that I have not pointed the contrast between chivalry to the 
enemy and “mere emotional slush” half sharply enough. 
Yet a third holds that there is such a thing as inflicting 
“defeat by noblesse,” and that where there is a doubt we 
should crr on the side of generosity. I should like to think 
him right, but I fancy there is more to be said for gencrosity 
for generosity’s sake than because it pays in war. 


* * * 


It is a disappointment not to have trapped the ‘ Bremen,’ 
but the explanation of her escape to a German port seems 
fairly clear. She was sighted by a British submarine, which 
quite rightly refrained from torpedoing her at sight. The 
submarine wouid have been justified in firing on the ship 
if she had not stopped when summoned, but she would have 
had to stay on the surface to do that, and the German com- 
muniqué was no doubt accurate when it said that the 
‘Bremen’ was escorted by aeroplanes, whose presence 
would make it necessary for the submarine to submerge. In 
any case, she could provide no prize crew adequate to take 
over a vessel of the ‘ Bremen’s” size. 

* * * * 

Life, as has not infrequently been observed before, is 
sometimes hard. A day or two ago I met a Conservative 
M.P. who has occasionally supplied a little of the grist from 
which this column is laboriously ground. I asked him if 
he had anything to offer this time. “ Yes,” he answered, 
after a moment of reflection. “Yes. When Winston came 
into his office a day or two ago he said ——.” But I can 
quote no further. A self-imposed censorship inexorably 
descends. I cannot tell what Mr. Churchill said. I cannot 
even teli why I cannot tell. Life, as I say, is sometimes hard. 

JANUS 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE FINNISH CAMPAIGN 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Finnish campaign has now, as I write, been in 

progress nearly a fortnight, and it is permissible to 
iw some definite conclusions. The war potential of 
ue 


finland and Russia has been indicated with sufficient exacti- 
de. The possible man-power of the former was deliber- 
yely given as the absolute maximum which could be 
recruited, and the Russian figure was left vague, since no 
one can say what are the exact limits of the number of men 
that could be raised. The ultimate possibili- 
ties were iggested since, at long last, a Great Power 
embarked on war may reasonably be expected to send 
into action a number of units bearing some relation to its 
otal potential, and sufficient to meet its weaker opponent 
at overwhelming advantage. The whole art of war, as all 
its famous exponents agree, is to mass overwhelming odds 
yainst the enemy. Napoleon stated, with a definiteness 
that leaves nothing to the imagination, that he was guided 
by that principle on all occasions ; and, even if it should 
reduce the art of war to the trite, it is certainly the one 
abiding principle 

It has been made clear, though it should scarcely need 
statement, that the terrain is some part of an army’s 
sreneth. In the case of Poland and Holland, it is a factor 
that diminishes the effectiveness of the armies’ resistance. 
Topography qualifies the terrain as does the weather. In 
efect, the skill of those who delimiaated national bound- 
aries is not impressive, if they were thinking of a world in 
which war is still a tragic and not over-improbable possi- 
bility. But given the frontiers and the weather, it is obvious 
that nature has notably assisted some nations as it has hurt 
others. Finland is a land of lakes ; not small lakes only 
but lakes of such size that one may spend, as did the present 
writer, 48 hours in the crossing, even in a paddle-steamer. 
The Russian campaign against Finland, then, could look 
the greatest material resources and the greatest man- 
power of any nation in the world as opposed to resources 
of both sorts that were, of necessity, among the smallest 
in the world. The exceptions to this generalisation were 
the presumably higher morale of the Finns and the more 
intractable nature of the terrain. Some parts of Finland 
are studded with and it is obvious that such a 
country does not offer advantages to the deployment of 
numbers. If the lakes were of the same density 
throughout Finland, as in the Karelian Isthmus, the 
problem of attack would have been much more difficult 
f solution. If any country in the world should have known 
the conditions accurately it was Russia, since Finland was, 
until 1917, a Russian Grand Duchy; and Russia had 
encountered the Finns before on the same ground. 

With all the factors known, Russia was expected to 
prepare a plan for invasion, appropriate in detail to every 
factor of the defence ; and, in point of fact, some sugges- 
tion of a plan, skilfully adapted to the situation, can now 
be discovered. The most important area, the coastal sector, 
from the frontier to Turku (Abo) was the main objective. 
To such an extent is this true that Russia would have been 
well content with it if the Finns had agreed to resign 
control of it. The possession of this area would have 
assured to Russia the safety of the Gulf of Finland and 
Leningrad. The second objective was the ice-free port 
of Petsamo. The Russian invasion had to be designed 
to secure both; and such subsidiary operations as were 
undertaken were designed to assist the capture of one or 
other objective, either by making the positions selected 
for their defence untenable or by preventing reinforce- 
ments reaching the Finns. (It is, of course, obvious that 
in carrying out operations directed to this latter end Russia 
would be placing herself in the best position to threaten 
Norway—and if so desired to seize a port on the Atlantic— 
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and Sweden—and so be ready to seize the mineral resources 
of that country). 

The Russian attack was therefore directed in three 
columns: one against Petsamo (Petschenga), the northern 
port ; the second due west towards the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Swedish frontier ; and the third against the “ Manner- 
heim line.” This last was a sort of two-pronged thrust, 
north and south of Lake Ladoga. It need hardly be said 
that the “ Mannerheim line” is not a line so much as a 
deep defensive system, carefully built up on every natural 
feature of the ground. But all this was known ; and yet, 
after almost a fortnight, can it be said that the Finnish 
position has been critically weakened? Certainly not. In 
the broad, what has occurred is the capture of Petsamo 
with the Russians penned in and unable to exploit the 
advantage ; the advance of Russian columns towards the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, but isolated and with the flanks 
checked ; and an advance in the Karelian Isthmus and north 
of Lake Ladoga, but no apparent approach to a decision. 

It is serviceable to take these thrusts separately. The 
column operating north of Lake Ladoga has made an 
advance, but it has been halted west of Pitkaranta, little less 
than twenty miles from the pivot of the defence in this area. 
To the south of the lake, in the isthmus itself, the Russians 
are almost forty miles from the frontier ; but their front now 
makes a salient towards the west and is held on the flanks, 
on the south shore of the lake and on the coast. Here, 
where one would expect the advance to be decisive—since 
the Russians have a navy which, on paper at least, is fairly 
strong—the flank is held well to the east of the most westerly 
point of the advance. The navy seems at first rather 
foolishly to have exchanged shots with the forts. It is a 
commonplace of naval experience how disadvantageous is 
such an exchange; but the navy might have covered a 
landing, to turn the main defences. The attempts have all 
come to grief ; and hence on this main front the essentials 
of the defensive “line” are intact, athhough there are more 
divisions engaged here than on the other two sectors together. 

Round Petsamo, three Russian divisions are said to be 
operating, and the port, having changed hands once or twice, 
now remains under Russian control. The capture was 
effected by landings in the fjord from Murmansk ; but the 
resistance has been as skilful as tenacious, and the Russians 
have not as yet been able to develop their success. It is, 
however, the central thrust that looks most interesting and 
most dangerous. Between Nurmes, on the Oulu (Uleaborg) 
railway, and Salla (Kuolajarvi), a distance of nearly 140 
miles, there are some six divisions, operating in four or five 
columns. The fortunes of this force have been watched 
with some anxiety, since they are advancing towards the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the Swedish frontier and threaten to cut 
Finland in two, close the Swedish frontier, and prevent 
Swedish munitions reaching the defence from the other side 
of the gulf. But Suomussalmi, which is the nearest point 
to Oulu reached by the Russians, has been retaken. Salla 
has now been abandoned ; but while the centre and southern 
flank are checked not too much danger is to be anticipated 
from the advance west of Salla. 

At the moment there seems no immediate prospect of 
Russia securing a decision ; but what must strike the military 
student as the oddest feature of this strange campaign is the 
fact that, though Russia is supposed to have sent some twenty 
divisions against Finland, nowhere do we read of any signi- 
ficant numbers. Companies are mentioned ; a few hundred 
dead have been noted. But these casualties seem to be 
wholly inappropriate to the numbers engaged. In the 
Karelian isthmus, where the troops are operating in greatest 
density, there is no hint of casualties corresponding to the 
stiffness of the resistance. Finland has, so far, been using 
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not one-third the number of the Russian effectives. It is 
strange also to find guerilla tactics, carried out by such small 
numbers, proving effective in checking the advance in the 
central area. 

Indeed, not only does it seem that nothing has gone 
according to the Russian plan, but the impression is that 
the plan has not been pressed. The attempt to effect a 
landing on the shore of the Gulf of Finland was not only 
abortive: it was crude and badly managed. There seems to 
have been little real attempt on the part of Russia to take 


HOW AMERICA 


By E, SINCLAIR HERTELL 


MERICA is enjoying the war—on the stage, the cinema, 

the radio, and above all, in the newspapers, some of 

which in the largest cities are carrying so much foreign news 

that the city news staffs have had to be reduced because 
there isn’t enough room for their stories. 

I think an Englishman visiting America would be rather 
keenly astonished to see how interested Americans are in 
the conflict. I suppose there is no question that people in 
England dislike Hitler, but here in America he and his Nazis 
are actually despised. Never before in the history of this 
country have our newspapers printed such things atout the 
head of a State as they print about Hitler, Goering and 
Goebbels. And the readers of these papers just lap it up. 
Any of the Nazis shown in news reels in cinemas draw in- 
stant boos and hisses, and that peculiarly American indication 
of derision, the Bronx cheer. Any of the Allied figures, 
especially Churchill and Gamelin, draw long and _ hearty 
cheers and handclapping. Even Mr. Chamberlain, whom 
most Americans thoroughly distrusted after Munich, now 
gets his share of applause. And, of course, King George 
and Queen Elizabeth are always warmly greeted when they 
appear on the screen. 

The stage has made its anti-Nazi contribution in skits in 
revues, and what is at present the most successful drama on 
Broadway—Margin for Error—is all about a German 
consul in an American city. The consul is a thief, a liar, 
a blackmailer, a double-crosser and about everything else 
that savours of unpleasantness. The mayor, having found it 
necessary to provide police protection for the consulate, 
impishly appoints a Jewish policeman, who turns out to be 
the hero of the play. The playwright is Clare Booth, wife 
of the editor of Time, Life and Fortune magazines, and the 
author of The Women, which ran in London last autumn. 
The German chargé d’affaires in Washington actually pro- 
tested, when the play was tried out in the Capital, that it 
was “derogatory” to the Reich. Secretary of State Hull 
didn’t do anything about it, and the play now draws packed 
houses in New York where it opened a fortnight ago. 

The radios are being tuned in as they have never been for 
the frequent news reports. Although these reports (not 
by commentators but by straight news reporters) are sup- 
posed to be impartial, there is no escaping the very evident 
inflections of the voices, which clearly show a pro-Allied 
sympathy. The commentators, of course, are allowed to put 
their own interpretation on the news, and they are the ones 
who are giving the Nazi officials over here the headaches, 
for they never let slip a chance to get a hit at the Nazis. 
The interesting thing about all this is that there is no Govern- 
ment control over the radio, and there is no means of making 
the broadcasting partial to one side or the other. It just 
happens that, like most other Americans, the broadcasters 
and the commentators are all very pro-Ally. 

American newspaper; are overwhelmingly pro-Ally both 
in their news and editorial columns, though the latter stress 
the thought that we must keep out of actual participation in 
the war. An American who makes almost a fetish of 


neutrality wrote to the managing editor of a leading New 
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advantage of her immense superiority in the air. There . 
barely a hint of any unity of direction in the plan; ay 
though the first attack was made by well-equipped troops 
the development of the offensive has seen the men ill<jaj 
and ill-furnished for the sort of terrain on which they are 
operating. Does this mean that Stalin miscalculated th 
resistance or that the Russia army is as poor as its moy 
severe critics have suggested? Possibly a little of both. yy, 
seem entitled to conclude that the new Russian army has qj 
the faults and so far none of the virtues of the old. 


TAKES IT 
New York, 

York daily protesting against the predominance of Allied 
news items. The editor replied frankly that the paper) 
policy was to present the Allied side. He said: (1) Allied 
news reports are more reliable than those emanating from 
the Nazi Ministry of Propaganda ; (2) Americans are mor: 
interested in Allied news; and (3) Americans are sym. 
pathetic to Allied aims and want all the news they ca 
obtain on the matter. In this connexion it is interesting to 
recall that in a recent Gallup poll regarding the reliability 
of information received from abroad, less than ten per cent 
of the persons polled had any faith whatever in the Naz 
propaganda machine, while a large majority had complete 
faith in the truthfulness of the news sent out from England. 

Our newspaper columnists are having a heyday letting 
themselves go against the Nazis, and especially against one 
whom General Hugh Johnson, a leading columnist, calls 
“Sourpuss Adolf.” Even Mrs. Roosevelt, whose daily 
column is generally concerned pretty much with local chit- 
chat and observations, could not resist the opportunity to 
take a whack at Colonel Lindbergh’s radio addresses plead- 
ing for the retention of the arms embargo. She frankly 
accused him of being pro-Nazi, and although a few persons 
wrote letters defending the ex-hero of this country, the fact 
remained very clear that while Colonel Lindbergh never 
uttered one single word of disapproval of the Nazis or their 
aims, he had gone out of his way to pour scorn on the ides 
that England and France are fighting for democracy, and, 
in addition to this, he really aroused the whole country with 
his very ill-tempered slur on Canada. 

Those columnists who are best described as funnymen 
are having nothing short of a perpetual circus. Typical of 
the things they write is a recent column by Dave Boone 
in the New York Sun, a leading evening paper: “ The Nazis 
are blaming that beer-hall bomb on England, and we may 
hear it alleged any day now that Churchill’s footprints have 
been found outside the garden, and that Chamberlain's 
umbrella was dug up in the debris. . . . It may not have 
been a bomb at all. Adolf lets off a terrific amount of gas 
when he makes a speech. In a low building the accumv- 
lated stuff may have been set off by 2 lighted match.” 

No reference to American reactior to the war would be 
complete without some remarks on the complete liquida- 
tion of any respect that had previously existed for the Soviet 
Union. For the past decade all the Liberals and the rarlour 
pinks have been extolling the Soviet Union as a great 
Democracy. Indeed, if some of the writings and utterances 
of these people were true, American Democracy was actually 
far inferior to the Soviet brand. With the Communazi front 
all these people have been confounded. The newsstand 
sales of the Daily Worker, New York’s Communist sheet, 
have dropped amazingly, and Liberal organisations which 
have strung along with the Communists even in only a loose 
sort of way, have been quietly retreating to a more safe 
position. Earl Browder, the American Communist leader, 
is at the present time under indictment for admitting in 4 
Congressional inquiry that he twice went abroad on a false 
passport (he is an American citizen). 
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The leader of the German-American Bund, one Fritz 
Kuhn, is also in trouble. He is accused of embezzling 
approximately a thousand pounds of the Bund’s money for 
his own use. His trial has just begun on a merry note, the 
first day’s proceedings being devoted to the reading of three 
telegrams which “Der Little Fuehrer,” who is a married 
man, sent to his lady love in the Middle West, all signed 
“Love and Kisses. Fritz.” No doubt the trial will become 
more serious in a few days, and Americans trust that Kuhn 
will also get the maximum penalty under the law. [He 
hes since been sentenced.—Ed. The Spectator.} In both 
of these cases, it should be observed, there are no charges 
whatever based on the defendant’s political beliefs, but the 
fact that one is a Communist and the other a Nazi does not 
make for their popularity with the American citizen. 

So, despite the fact that we have no black-outs and practi- 
cally no restrictions, except such minor ones as having 
British and French merchant vessel arrivals and departures 
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omitted from the shipping tables in the daily Press, we are 
having quite a taste of the war in Europe. And even though 
there is a certain Congressional bloc, and a certain number 
of citizens who want us not even to look towards Europe, 
much less do anything there, we have taken a hand in Euro- 
pean matters on certain occasions and still shall. President 
Roosevelt’s note to the Soviet President on behalf of Finland, 
that admirable little country which Americans all like so 
much, was extremely popular. The fact that the Soviet 
Foreign Affairs Minister rebuked Mr. Roosevelt because of 
it made it all the nicer to us. 

Our papers, as I have said before, stress the fact that 
we want to keep out of war. Any American citizen you 


‘ might meet on the street and question would give the same 


answer. But oddly enough, he would follow it up, in a 
large ‘majority of instances, with the observation that he 
doesn’t think we can stay out, especially if it drags out 
very long. 


THE WAR AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


By EVA M. 


ERHAPS the most acute of all problems on the home 

front is how to maintain the standard of living of the 
people, threatened—as Sir John Simon, Mr. Keynes and 
others have shown it to be—through the application of so 
large a proportion of the community’s resources to the satis- 
faction of war needs. All those concerned—the Govern- 
ment, employers’ federations and the T.U.C.—fear the 
familiar vicious spiral of high prices being followed by high 
money wages in a vain attempt to enable the wage-carner 
to live at the same standard as heretofore. 

Another problem which—ihough far more limited in 
scope than the first—has, both in Parliament and in the 
country, roused really strong feeling is the question of the 
allowances to be paid on behalf of the children of soidiers, 
of civilian disabled men, and of evacuees. The astounding 
discrepancies in the sums proposed for different categories 
of children of parents dealt with by various authorities— 
ranging as they do (in the case of several children in a 
family) from the average of 3s. for the child of the unem- 
ployed man on standard benefit, or 3s. 7d. for the soldier’s 
child, to the 6s. 9d. per week allowed for the income-tax 
children’s rebate, and the 8s. 6d. allowed for the evacuec 
child—have proved that the sums proposed have been deter- 
mined with little relevance to any scientifically-determined 
minimum of child maintenance, and in every case, except 
the last two, are definitely below any such estimate. 

A third problem arises from the realisation in the recep- 
tion areas of the low standard of nurture of many of the 
child evacuees. To some extent this could, perhaps, be 
attributed to careless or ignorant motherhood ; but the low 
level of wages in many unskilled industries, and the effect 
of under-employment in others usually better remunerated, 
are proof that in the main it is due to poverty. In every 
Social Survey made since the war, it has been found that 
the proportion of children living below the poverty-line is 
considerably greater than the proportion of adults. The 
Merseyside Survey showed that out of 6,780 families 
selected by random sample from the working-class popula- 
tion of four great boroughs, only 16 per cent. of the 
families, but nearly 25 per cent. of the children, were living 
in primary poverty. In the Bristol Survey (1937) again:it 
was shown that “ one working-class child in every five comes 
from a home where income is inadequate to provide a bare 
minimum standard.” A further inquiry in 1937, in West 
Sussex, showed that 72 per cent. of children in the rural 
districts surveyed lived in homes where the food expendi- 
ture was below the minimum recognised by the British 
Medical Association as necessary for the maintenance of 
health. 
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If even in peace-time in one of the richest countries of 
the world so large a proportion of the children were badly 
clothed, housed and fed, the question arises, “Can child- 
welfare be safeguarded, so far as subsistence goes, under the 
threat to the standard of living which has arisen during the 
war?” 

There appears little doubt that the present difficulties are 
mainly due to the present system, by which children are 
provided for, after a fashion, out of the share of the national 
income accruing to the chief wage-earning parent, a share 
which is no larger in the case of a father of ten than it is 
They have no recognised place of 
their own in the economic system. 

This is a comparatively recent problem, due to the advent 
of compulsory education and the prohibition of child labour. 
Two generations ago, in a working-class household at any 
rate, children became economically self-supporting at a very 
early age. Now, whatever class of the community is con- 
sidered—whether schoolmaster or docker, clergyman or 
miner—the advent of a new child necessitates a drop in the 
standard of living of the parents and of any existing children. 
But it is, of course, on the ranks of the wage-earning popu- 
lation that the sharpest edge of poverty falls. 

What is to be done? Even in peace-time, an increase of 
wages sufficient to give to every parent of dependent children 
the means to maintain a large family was recognised to be 
an arithmetical absurdity. In war-time, the problem is 
recognised as being even more acute, and it is realised both 
that the nation’s resources must be used to the best advan- 
tage and that the next generation must, if humanly possible, 
be safeguarded. 

Cannot all these problems—that of maintaining an ade- 
quate standard of living for all children and of effecting 
uniformity and adequacy in the allowances already made to 
the considerable proportion of the children now supported 
by the State—be solved by the establishment of family 
allowances—that is to say, by direct provision for children 
outside the wages system? 

Once the principle is conceded, the question arises as to 
how any such scheme is to be financed. Three suggestions 
have so far held the field: first, that the principle already 
admitted in the case of soldiers’ children should be extended, 
and the whole amount be raised by the Exchequer out of 
taxation ; secondly, that the scheme should be made part of 
the social insurance system in this country and the cost thus 
divided between State, employers and workers ; thirdly, that, 
as in France and Belgium, the cost should fall on industry 
by the establishment of employers’ equalisation pools for a 
particular industry for a particular locality. 


+h . c ~} lae 
in the case of a bachelor. 
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The first of these has the merit of simplicity and of 


universality. The expense would vary, needless to say, with 
the number of children involved and the rates fixed. The 
cost of an allowance of §s. for every child in England and 
Wales up to the age of fifteen in all families included in the 
National Health Insurance scheme would be approximately 
£71 million. If only the second and subsequent children in 
these families received such an allowance, the cost would be 
about £34 million. 

To raise the first of these sums by three-party social in- 
surance, equal contributions would be necessary of Is. 1d. 
from the State, the workers and the employers in respect of 
each adult workman, and 6d. in respect of each woman 
worker and juvenile. These contributions would be 
6}d. and 3d. respectively if only the second and sub- 
sequent children were covered by the allowances. If 
only 3s. were given per child the contribution required 
from the State under an insurance scheme would be 
£7 million. 

Industrial pools schemes have worked extremely well in 
France, where they have been built up over many decades 
and are now compulsory. But in view of the fact that the 
cost is usually shifted on to the workers themselves, it is 
unlikely that such a scheme would have any chance of 
support from our trade unions. Moreover if, as in France, 
it were introduced on a voluntary basis, it would raise 
even stronger objections and would take far longer to 
establish. 

In estimating the net cost, whatever system is introduced, 
a very considerable reduction must be made on account of 
the allowances already paid by the State to the children of 
men in the Army, Navy and Air Force, to those of civilian 
and service widows, of men and women supported by 
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the unemployment funds and on public assistance, ang 
of evacuee children who are not supported by their 
parents. 

It must be remembered also that, in addition to the 
solution of the problems of poverty referred to here, appro. 
priate family allowances schemes will also solve other social 
and economic problems—such as the overlap between up- 
employment benefit and wages for those with several 
children ; the differentiation between men’s and women’s 
wages for the same work on the ground that men mostly 
have children to support and women mostly have not ; and 
the low birth-rate to the extent to which this is due to 
economic causes. 


It must also be remembered that family allowances are no 
longer in the experimental stage. France, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Italy, Germany and many other 
countries have established larger or smaller schemes as the 
case may be. In this country opinion is rapidly mobilising 
in their support. It is true that a section of trade-union 
opinion fears that the establishment of family allowances 
may have a deleterious effect on wages, and may, for 
example, absorb all that might otherwise be spread in a 
flat-rate wage increase, or even lead to a decrease in the 
total wages bill. There is no space to argue this at length, 
except to point out that wages at present bear little relation 
to the cost of rearing a family, but are determined by the 
productivity of the industry concerned, and the bargaining 
strength of the workers. Some of the trade unions feel 
that the security accorded to their children by family allow- 
ances would not lessen but would undoubtedly increase their 
bargaining strength. In all the democracies where they 
have been established they have the undoubted support of 
the Labour organisations. 


HOME THOUGHTS OF A SCHOOLMASTER 


By 1428912 


HAT has a mere soldier on the home front to add to 
the experiences of a civilian in this strangest of wars? 
We are uprooted—so are you; we are pitchforked into 
strange places—so were you ; we weigh the possibilities of 
the next meal, as you do, and brood over the wrongs of the 





last; we hate our neighbours unexpectedly, or more 
unexpectedly love them; we have all passed through 
the same phases of hope, fear, excitement, rumours, 


drudgery, more drudgery, monotony and boredom, shot 
through by flashes of unfamiliar beauty; and we are 
all so immersed already in these strange conditions that 
we have almost forgotten how to wonder at them or discuss 
them. 

Soldiers and civilians, we are side by side on the home 
front, so we are told ; the only difference seems to be that 
we who happen to be the former are rather more precious, 
and are accordingly more carefully protected, from our 
helmets, steel, and capes, anti-gas, down to our ammunition 
boots. In other words, we are in uniform and you are not. 
But to put on uniform is to step into a different world. It 
is a label, a handle to your name, a passport to society, an 
atmosphere, a prison, a bore. It brings you the greetings of 
unknown pals, and the attentions of patriotic females ; you 
curse it, and tend it, stifle in it at midday and bless it in the 
small hours, you unbutton it and feel a man of the world, 
you cast it off and seem to float above the ground. It feeds 
you in snack bars, it pilots you into institutes and canteens 
and places where they drink, it lands you in trouble, it holds 
you on a tether, it marks you out unmistakably, with your 
cramped pockets and constricted neck, as an “ other rank ”: 
someone to be talked at or over or about, to be kept in the 
dark, to be moved backwards and forwards, to be clothed 
and fed and from time to time to be entertained—a 


curiously indeterminate something, as the Greeks and 
Romans well knew, when they spoke of their slaves as 
often as not in the neuter gender. 

But within this two-dimensional world one moves with 
considerable freedom. He that is down need fear no fall, 
though he that is low may still feel a twinge or two in the 
place where his pride used to be. And from this starting- 
point you begin to rediscover civilisation in its simplest 
forms as a complex and subtle achievement, with a Homeric 
freshness upon it (Homer’s society, after all, gleamed against 
a background of war and migration), as you progress from 
tents to huts, and from a hut, if the luck takes you, to a 
real house, with smooth-swinging doors and well-jointed 
chairs, and a staircase that rises like a bird to upper 
floors, and the more than Homeric luxury of a chain that 
pulls. 

And if you happen to work by night, Orion and the Bear 
will swing in their great arcs for you, and the guns take on 
a terrible and slender beauty ; or perhaps a darkened house 
breathes about you in silent activity, and the morning re- 
leases you to stroll out a comparatively free man, to watch 
the world going to work, and the elms turning yellow, while 
the plough scores up old pastures on the slow fall of the 
downs. 

So roll up, all of you who wish to continue your educa- 
tion, and any of you who are thinking of beginning it. Why, 
even on the bookish side Uncle Hore-Belisha will not neglect 
you, and for a modest sum you may keep up your French 
and German, or prepare to launch yourself on a commercial 
career. For myself, two subjects seem at the moment to fill 
the bill: Practical Psychology (to put the come-hither on 
sergeants and the powers in general), and, if the worst comes 
to the worst, Bankruptcy Law and Practice. 
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3, From Mr. Paul Delagardie to Lady Peter Wimsey at 
Talboys. 
EuROPEAN CLUB, 


December 9th, 1939. PiccaDiLLy, W. 


My DEAR HARRIET, 

[am charmed to learn that you are all progressing favour- 
ably in your rustic retirement. Thank you, mon enfant, 
my arthritis is better, in spite of the idiosyncrasies of the 
dimate, which continues to exhibit the British illogicality 
and independence of enlightened cosmopolitan opinion in 
its most insular and insolent form. However, it has its 
yses as a deterrent to that fellow Hitler’s aerial ambitions; 
[ understand from the papers that the elimination of this 
country is now postponed until May. 

This will give us time to get forward with your scheme— 
of which I cordially approve—of immediately pulling down 
the disgusting rookeries in which the unfortunate proletariat 
ae huddled. My only quarrel with your admirable 
pamphlet on National Housing is that it does not go far 
enough. I would pull down everything ; but perhaps, when 
we have destroyed the hovels of the poor, enemy bombers 
will complete the process by blowing up the palaces of the 
rich and the soulless villas of the middle-class. Then 
always supposing we survive the attack) we shall be able 
to start from a tabula rasa, to construct those houses for 
human beings which you—very wisely—desire, rather than 
the “houses for heroes” postulated by our previous 
grandiloquence. (What an expression! It suggests some 
species of Gothic Valhalla, decorated with baroque orna- 
ment in the German manner. But in fact, if I remember 
rightly, our first attempts to materialise this ambitious 
scheme were carried out in compressed cow-dung.) 

I say, I would pull down everything. I am not being 
barbarian or perverse—I am being purely logical. Consider 
how in former days, when Reason was still acknowledged 
as a universal reality, the structure of buildings was adapted 
to the method of warfare in vogue. The mediaeval castle 
or town expected assault horizontally, from arrows or 
primitive artillery: it was therefore defended vertically with 
thick exterior walls and loophole windows. Today, attack 
may be looked for vertically from the air—would not the 
logical consequence be to remove the defences from wall to 
roof—from the vertical to the horizontal position? Yet, as 
the science of ballistics and aerobatics advances, we con- 
tinue, in defiance of common sense, to erect tall buildings 
with immense acres of glass and even with glass skylights! 
If we did not suffer from a dislocation of mind that prevents 
any rational synthesis of aim, we should model our domestic 
architecture upon the Maginot Line. We should build 
downwards and interpose at least thirty feet of good, 
smothering earth between ourselves and air-borne high ex- 
plosive. 

You will say: Do you wish to turn us into Troglodytes? 
Why not? “ Troglodyte” is a descriptive epithet ; it is 
not a term of abuse. When the development of civilisation 
makes it appropriate to dwell in caves, then to be a Trog- 
lodyte is highly civilised. 

Consider the increased beauty and utility of the country- 
side when all the ugly evidences of man’s habitation shall 
have been removed to a decent subterranean privacy! The 
whole face of England would be one uninterrupted country- 
side, embellished only by such elegant relics of overground 
Civilisation as might be thought worthy of preservation, such 
as cathedrals, castles, colleges, family mansions, and so forth. 
These would be maintained as a national heritage, and could 
be made the objects of excursions and educational visits, by 
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WIMSEY PAPERS—V 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


[These extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family appear weekly in THE SPECTATOR] 


means of the surface-roads, which I would have reserved 
purely for pleasurable purposes. No longer would it be 
necessary to traverse many miles of hideous suburbs to gain 
the open country. Rural delights would be—not at your 
door, but on your roof ; the nearest municipal lift would lift 
you and your car, in a few minutes, into the enjoyment of 
the wide open spaces. No longer would rich arable land be 
rendered sterile by the operations of the speculative builder. 
On every foot of English soil, the corn would wave, trees 
flourish, and flocks and herds find pasture. At threat of 
aerial assault, the cattle could be swiftly removed to a safe 
harbour below ground where they and the civil population 
could remain at ease while the bombs expioded harmlessly 
over their heads. 

Defence would be greatly simplified. Nothing would need 
to be guarded except the entrances and ventilating shafts ; 
and indeed these, in time of emergency, could be closed in 
by strong trapdoors and covered with sandbags, while a 
central plant dispensed chemically produced artificial air 
te the protected city. Thus attention could be concentrated 
upon sca-routes and coastal defences, with great economy 
of man-power. The disposal of sewage presents itself to me 
as a problem—but I have no doubt that engineering ingenuity 
could deal with it by pumps, septic tanks and so forth, 
transporting it to sewage farms placed on the surface at a 
sufficient distance from the pleasure-routes. (After all, the 
Maginot line presumably enjoys sanitary advantages of this 
kind.) 

As for transport and communications, these would he 
carried, as the Mersey traffic is at present, by great arterial 
tunnels for road and electric rail, which would also form 
conduits for water, electricity, telephones et hoc genus omne. 
Ventilation would be artificial, as proposed for the Channel 
Tunnel ; and as the lighting would be equally good by night 
and by day no headlamps would be necessary. Only light 
vehicles would be permitted on the surface-ways ; every 
species of monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, whether 
lorry, omnibus, army caterpillar or goods-train, would be 
confined below, to the great improvement of the landscape 
and the general amenities of travel. 

To an underground population, the English climate would 
be robbed of more than half its terrors ; and in addition, 
there would be a great saving in such items of domestic 
expenditure as rain-proofing, frost-proofing and heating. 
You cannot have failed to notice the eauable temperature of 
such natural caves as Wookey Hole, for example, which are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than any spot on 
the surface. This economy would counterbalance the 
necessarily increased expenditure in lighting. | No doubt 
there would be a great outcry from old-fashioned persons of 
the fresh-air brigade ; but, as you know, I have no pre- 
judices in favour of “le courant d’air,” any more than any 
other healthy animal. My cat and my dog are not such 
unnatural fools as to sleep—or endeavour to sleep—exposed 
to the violent stimulants of strong air and light ; they very 
sensibly choose the snuggest corner, and bury eyes and nose 
as deeply as possible in their fur. Thus they anaesthetise 
themselves to slumber, in the same manner as birds and 
other creatures that are not afraid to trust their God-given 
instincts. Animals prefer to be either definitely indoors or 
definitely out-of-doors. It is “man, proud man,” who con- 
founds all natural distinctions by setting the windows of 
his house ajar and taking his outdoor exercise enclosed in a 
box. Thus, either way, he relinquishes the healthy enjoy- 
ment of cosiness on the one hand and fresh air on the other, 
to indulge in a perverted passion for draughts. Not that I 
condemn his passion as such, for all man’s passions are per- 
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verted ; I object, logically, to his miscalling them virtues, 
and breaking all natural laws in the name of “ Nature.” 

No, my dear child: if we truly desire to see “ England’s 
green and pleasant land,” let us refrain from building a 
shoddy brick Jerusalem all over it. Let us quietly dig 
ourselves in—and thus not merely “ dig for victory,” as the 
new-fangled slogan runs, but “ dig for peace ” by removing 
the temptation to aerial attack which a great, sprawling, 
vulnerable network of open town must of necessity present 
to the ill-disposed. No doubt the period of transition would 
be costly, but less so than a war, and in time we should 
so adapt our lives and resources that to dig would be as 
cheap as the building of sky-scrapers. Further, agricul- 
tural and industrial pursuits could be carried on without 
mutual interference: towns would no longer devastate 
agrarian sites, nor would the free pursuit of rural occupa- 
tions obstruct the proper development of urban districts. 
All would be orderly; all would be safe; all would be 
beautiful. 

I have, of course, no hope that my reasonable counsel 
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will prevail in the face of rooted prejudice, vested interest 
and the steady refusal of mankind to contemplate radical 
changes in their mode of living. I have just read that, last 
week, three barrage balloons broke loose, fouled the overhead 
power cables and piunged half a county into darkness, Neg 
I point out that, in the Utopia I contemplate, there woul 
have been no necessity for the balloons and no overhead 
cables for them to foul? Would any body of people except 
English business men ever put high-tension cables in the 
air, to be a menace to birds, cattle, aeroplanes and human 
beings and perpetually vulnerable to atmospherical cop. 
ditions and trifling accidents? The excuse given is that it 
will prove still more costly to bury a defunct civilisation, 
and that a live rabbit is better than a dead donkey. 

I send you my little idea ; you might make a novel oy 
of it. It is proof, at any rate, that a rationally-minded 
person is never too old to contemplate revolution, 

Meilleures amitiés. Embrasse les enfants de ma part, 

Bien a toi— 
Paut AUSTIN DELAGARDIR. 


CHRISTIAN PEACE-PROCEDURE 


[This article, by a writer intimately conversant with German life, has arisen out of recent articles on War Aims in Tue 


SPECTATOR and a recent letter by the Archbishop of Yorkin the “ Daily Telegraph.” 


His views on the Treaty of 


Versailles are not necessarily THE SPECTATOR’S] 


STILL believe that the Government is right in refusing 

to fix detailed terms of the eventual settlement we wish 
to secure. Such specification would be incompatible with 
the aim of a negotiated peace which all responsible states- 
men in this country have proclaimed. But there is a 
different issue on which more clarity and more precise 
definition seem indicated. What are the conditions under 
which we should be prepared to make an armistice and sit 
down at the conference table to negotiate the final peace? 

1 am under no illusion. Any conditions compatible with 
our obligation and our honour would be met by Hitler with 
an arrogant “ No.” He could say nothing else without the 
surrender of his faith. But I am equally certain that there 
is in Germany a potentially powerful body of Christian 
opinion which would whisper a fervent “ Yes” today, and 
that this whisper would become an audible murmur 
tomorrow, and might be translated into action before the 
winter has gone. 

But only on one condition, that there has occurred in the 
meantime some impressive disillusionment for Germany. 
Until this happens millions of Germans believe Hitler a 
god, and those who believe him a devil have become con- 
vince since Prague that the devil is invincible. 

This peace crisis, if and when it breaks out, may quite 
possibly end in another temporary triumph for Hitler and 
another St. Bartholomew's Day like that of June 30th, but 
there is no doubt that, whatever its outcome, such a crisis 
must so damage the German war effort as to shorten the 
war, perhaps by years. 

Now it wil! not cease to be a matter of dispute between 
Christians whether war can ever be justified. The con- 
science of the genuine objector is protected in this country, 
but to millions of Christians there is a greater evil than war 
—the triumphant and unchecked progress of the murderer 
of one nation after another. I, for one, am convinced that 
the enormous power gathered within the vast Commonwealth 
of this Empire has no moral basis unless our resources in 
man and treasure are devoted to this task of liberating 
Hitler’s victims of yesterday and today, and of defending 
others that may be threatened tomorrow, thereby protecting 
ourselves and our good name. But on one point at least 
there is no difference of opinion in Christian England today. 
We should never cease to watch for an opportunity to do 
or say anything that may narrow the gulf between the 
belligerents. 


But what, it may be asked, can be said that 
has not been said already? Have not Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Halifax made our disinterested purpose clear 
beyond all misunderstanding? Has not Mr. Chamberlain 
addressed the German people, and solemnly pledged his 
word that this is not a war to humiliate or cripple the 
German Reich? Have the Prime Minister or the Foreign 
Secretary left room for any doubt in any mind how deeply 
this country feels our obligation to help the nations which 
are enslaved by Hitler. All that is true. I am convinced 
that, amid the setbacks and tribulations which may be in 
store for us, neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Lord Halifax 
would falter in their determination to see justice done to 
the Poles and the Czechs. I am equally certain that they 
will keep faith with the German people, even if the war 
lasts long and they are in the end surrounded by the 
temptations both of bitterness and victory—but can the 
German nation be blamed if they are not convinced that 
this time pledges will be kept? 

There are certain truths which it may be unwelcome to 
hear. We have a clear conscience towards Herr Hitler, 
but we can only speak to the German nation as one brother 
sinner towards another. 

“It is for Germany to make her choice,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain on October 12th, 1939. 

“It is within the choice of the German nation to alter 
it,” said President Wilson on October 14th, 1918. 

The German nation did make its choice—and obtained 
the Versailles Treaty. This Treaty constitutes a broken 
pledge—broken to the German people. In fact, the 
struggle won by the penalisers against President Wilson and 
his Fourteen Points now proves to be one of the decisive 
battles in the history of the world. But worse was to come. 
In 1921 and in 1923 the Treaty of Versailles was trifled 
with in the very clauses that were meant to protect 
Germany. On the first occasion Mr. Lloyd George said 
(May 13th, 1921):— 

It is not merely a matter of honour—and that surely is not to be 
despised—it is a matter of safety, it is a matter of security, that 
we should show that we must adhere to that Treaty when it is for 
us—yes, and when it is against us! I dislike, and I fear more than 
I can tell, this sort of trifling with the Treaty, this playing with 1, 
and saying, “ After all, they are only Germans.” (May 13th, 1931! 
If that was a British statesman’s view, what must the views 
of Germans be? 

When Herr Hitler erraigns the Versailles Treaty and 
in the same breath defends his aggressions in the name of 
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security against a new Versailles which is threatening, he is 
dexterously mixing one truth with many lies. If we, in 
answering him, deny his truth and his lies without dis- 
tinction we render him a signal service. If we want to 
unmask him before the German nation we must frankly 
condemn the Versailles Treaty ourselves, and then challenge 
compar..on between the relative benevolence of its terms and 
those of the “settlements” Hitler has imposed on the 
Czechs and wants to impose on the Poles. No honest 
German mind can be blind to the contrast. 

But we must go further, and reassure the German nation 
that we are resolved on a programme of procedure excluding 
both the Versailles spirit and the Versailles technique. We 
must in fact use the present Heaven-sent respite to dig our 
Maginot line against the evil passions that will soon engulf 
us. I suggest some such programme as this: 

a) A conference for a comprehensive peace, to be 
held in a neutral capital. : 

b) No negotiations to begin till the freedom and 
sovereignty of the Czech and Polish nations are effectively 
guaranteed. 

The frontiers of the re-created States to be dis- 
cussed in free negotiations between the disputing parties, 
m a basis of equality, both parties to bind themselves in 
advance, in case of disagreement, to accept the findings 
of an impartial arbitral body composed of States which 
were neither gainers nor losers under the Versailles 
Treaty ; the same method of settlement to be at the 
service of other European nations whose frontiers still 
cause friction. 

d) The Colonial question to be reopened. Here 
Britain can define her purpose in advance by stating that 
she is prepared to give Germany a share in Colonial 
responsibility under an extended mandatory system, but 
only under adequate guarantees that no alien race can 
be treated by a mandatory Power as the Jews were treated 
by the Nazis. 

By such a declaration we would indeed have broken with 
Versailles. Hitler would be forced to admit that if 
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war goes on it is not to protect the Greater Reich of 
German nationhood, or to re-establish the equality of 
Germany in the trusteeship of undeveloped races, or to bring 
about a further revision of the 1919 treaties where revision 
is required by justice, but solely to maintain, at the sacrifice 
of millions of lives, Hitler’s enslavement of Czechs, Poles 
and Germans. 


If Hitler is right in believing the whole German 
nation to be behind him in this criminal ambition, then 
the war must go on for years, until this ambition is broken. 
But what is the true mind of Germany? Let us never 
forget that the Nazis take no less trouble to deceive us about 
the inner life of Germany than they do to hide from the 
German people the truth about what is happening in our 
country. The young of Germany to-day still sing that 
century-old song: 

“ God who makes the iron grow does not want slaves.” 


He does not. He does not want German slaves or Polish 
slaves or Czech slaves or Finnish slaves. 

Here, then, is a programme of peace procedure that should 
be continuously proclaimed to the world. Sooner or later 
the submerged Germany must come to the surface. Let us 
pray that this will not come too late. 

If the programme of procedure were adopted before the 
great sacrifices in the west are begun, we should indeed 
have renounced war as an arbiter of international disputes. 
By acting as if there already existed a super-national 
authority we should have laid the foundation-stone on which 
to build this authority, which will one day speak with an 
unquestioned will to justice and with a might that no 
oppressor or aggressor will dare resist. 

Collective security was longed for and prayed for in the 
last war by millions who suffered and fought, but that war 
lasted too long for the enemy of today to become the friend 
of tomorrow, so the League of Nations was built on quick- 
sands on a treaty that aimed at judging and sentencing the 
enemy. Co-operation of reconciled enemies—that is the bed- 
rock on which alone a new world order can be founded. 


EVACUATED SCHOOL 


By A. M. 


HAT living organisms develop in response to their 
environment is an established scientific truth. If the 
converse holds—that development according to environ- 
ment is characteristic of living organisms—then the fre- 
quent contention that “a school is a living organism” be- 
comes no longer a hyperbole but a statement of plain fact. 

Anyone who has watched the reaction of a school to the 
new environment brought about by evacuation will have no 
doubts on the matter. He will, however, hardly escape a 
feeling of surprise at the rapidity with which, given favour- 
able environment and fertile ground, development has 
taken place: it has the speed of revolution rather than 
evolution. 

Let us take the case of a large day public school, housed 
in the heart of a great city. It is naturally a hive of great 
inteliectual activity of all kinds, both inside and outside the 
classroom. Though its playing fields are distant, there is no 
lack of enthusiasm and skill in this direction. But there 
does exist in its nourishment a dearth of aesthetic and 
spiritual vitamins. The immediate surroundings are, of 
course, bricks and mortar. The country around exercises 
little pull: it is flat and unexciting, useful chiefly as a sut- 
face upon which to drive balls about. It is ill-adapted to 
encourage modern methods of geography teaching, to 
practical open-air work in trigonometry, geology, or biology, 
to landscape-painting and drawing, to interesting operations 
for the O.T.C. Scouting, too, in this environment, misses 
much of its fur 
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Evacuation takes this school to a home by the sea, with 
an immediate background of rich pasture and tillage, of 
lovely wooded hills and valleys ; behind this some of the 
finest mountain scenery in the country. What happens? 
Within eight weeks the school’s corporate life and activities 
have been multiplied and developed in astonishing fashion. 
Town-bred boys take to fishing, sailing, sea-bathing as 
though to the manner born ; they climb hills and moun- 
tains (not so expertly, but the only casualties are feet and 
trouser seats); they cycle great distances amid this wonder- 
land, and parties are to be seen lunching by mountain lakes, 
taking a breather in some charmed spot, assimilating con- 
sciously or unconsciously something of the magic and 
wonder of it all. 

Field naturalist, geological, photographic, sketching clubs 
spring into existence, and subjects which have hitherto been 
of necessity studied under classroom and laboratory condi- 
tions are now subjects for observation. They lose 
the tediousness of pure book-work and are vested with a 
living, active interest—the prerequisite of retention by the 
mind. Contact is made with farms, which are surveyed and 
whose working is observed and “ logged ”; even a helping 
hand is lent to our staple industry. 

Hundreds of young Scouts are enrolled—there is no need 
to elaborate the delights of Scoutcraft in such country, The 
O.T.C. finds exciting terrain for operations and map-reading 
is no longer largely a matter for the imagination, Week- 
end camp prospected, where, when climatic 
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conditions permit, every boy will learn the joys and trials 
of the simple life close to Nature. 

It is true that hours of instruction are somewhat curtailed. 
There is, however, no ground for apprehension even on the 
score of academic “results.” There is in learning a law 
of maximum and diminishing returns, and there is no doubt 
that too often in our day-schools there is a lack of cor- 
relation between the culture of the brain and the body—a 
correlation which, if made exact enough, should give the 
maximum of efficiency to both. Normally there tends to 
be too many brains firing or choking on too rich a mixture 
—too much gas, too little air. In this new existence, thanks 
to the environment and reduction of transport facilities, 
general health and fitness has visibly and greatly improved. 

Less public amusements are of course available, and boys 
are thrown more upon their own resource and initiative. 
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This is all to the good ; creation is put back into recreation, 
Membership of clubs increases greatly in consequence, 
There is, too, more time for reading, increasing the oppor. 
tunity for guidance along paths which should lead to lasting 
profit and delight in place of the ephemeral joys of (what 
should be) illicit literature. There has been a noticeable 
deepening and strengthening of religious life as a result of 
recent experiences and from the opportunity of increased 
religious observance for all members of the school. 

This picture, it may be admitted, has deliberately brought 
out the rosier hues; it is unnecessary to say that there have 
been trials, tribulations and temptations. But self-discipline, 
self-reliance and thoughtfulness have been evoked a3 never 
before. It will be surprising if, when the return to native 
surroundings comes, it will not be of bigger, wiser and fuller 
men. 


VENDETTA 


By FRANK 


“ ISTER!” They crowded round me as I left the 

pay-box. “ Mister—can we come in with you? It’s 
an A film an’ the chap at the door won’t let us in ‘less we 
go in with a grown-up.” 

There were three of them, ages ranging between eight 
and twelve, evacuees, by the look of them, from a town slum 
—-pert-faced, sharp-featured, giggling, sly, bubbling over 
with the joy of being young, ragged. They looked odd, in 
the smooth, ornate, over-furnished vestibule of our brand- 
new super-cinema. 

I felt I oughtn’t to aid them in seeing a film branded un- 
suitable except for adults, but their voluble appeal was 
irresistible. 

“ All right,” I said. “ All right. 
as quiet as mice, or I'll have you put out. Understand? ” 

“Yes... yes... oooh yes. . . thanks, Mister. . .” I led 
the way to the door where a blue-uniformed attendant was 
taking the tickets. He took mine absently, glared down at 
the three urchins I trailed behind me, and barred the way. 

“ Clear off! ” he told them, threateningly. “Go on, buzz 
off. . . .” They protested: a shrill clamour of voices. I 
realised immediately that I had intruded on a vendetta. 
“Go on, clear off. You can’t come in here. This is an A 
film.” 

“We're with him... 
with you, aren’t we, Mister? ” 
side whilst the attendant took more tickets. 
almost savagely. 

“ These here lads,” said the attendant, eyeing me with- 
out enthusiasm, “are a pest. You don’t know what they’re 
like. I’ve told °em I won’t have them in here.” He was 
asking me to disown them. I tried to compromise. I looked 
down at the boys very severely. “ They’ve promised to be 
no trouble whatever,” I said. “ Haven’t you? ” 

“They'd promise ought,” said the attendant, taking a 
few more tickets, absently, and organising all his resources 
for resistance. “ The only time we don’t have trouble with 
them is when they’re outside. They’re always up to monkey 
tricks. I turned them away last Saturday matinee, and blow 
me when the people came out, there they were, trooping 
out with ‘em, large as life!” He addressed himself, 
ferociously, to the oldest boy, the evident ringleader: “ It’s 
my opinion,” he said, slowly and weightily, “ that you got 
in without paying! ” 

“Oooh ne! Honestly, Mister! ” The boy’s eyes rounded 
with astonishment. “No! Not us, honest.” 

The attendant turned back to me. “ There’s a notice up, 
by the pay-box,” he said, severely, “ asking patrons not to 
assist children in evading the regulations ; ” the official words 
came out of his mouth clumsily but with a curious dignity. 
I accented the renroof but stuck to mv guns. 


But you'll have to be 


we're with this gentleman . . . we’re 
I nodded and stood on one 
He took them 
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“I shall take care in future,” I said, “to observe the 
regulations most scrupulously.” 

He thought about that and then glared down at the boys 
even more balefully. 

“The notice also says,” he told me, “that adults who 
take children into the cinema must sit by them and take 
complete responsibility for them.” 

“ Of course,” I said, “ of course. Come on, you fellows.” 
They came on. I wished they could have come on a little 
less triumphantly. But the attendant wasn’t beaten yet. 
“Where’s your gas masks? You're not allowed in here 
without your gas masks. You know that.” 

The elder boy held up a brown paper carrier he had 
trailed behind him. “ They’re in here,” he said. 

“Yes? ’ The attendant regarded him sceptically. “ You 
had me on with that a week or two back. You've forgotten 
that, haven’t you?” He turned to me again. “Told me 
their gas masks were 1n that carrier,” he said, “and as they 
were trooping out, after the show, they opened it under my 
eyes and showed me—it was full of groceries. Come on, 
now. Lets have a look inside.” 

But it wasn’t groceries this time. There they were, the 
three cardboard cases. Chagrined, the attendant made them 
open the cases to make sure they were gas masks. They 
were. I think he’d have tried to find even other means of 
stopping the boys, but just then a particularly heavy stream 
of people came from the pay-box and behind their barrage, 
so to speak, we got into the cinema. 

The three boys sat beside me and were very good and 
quiet. Except that they looked, with great ostentation, at 
the girl with the chocolates, whenever she glided round, 
they gave their undivided interest to the films. “ Would 
you like some chocolate? ” I asked at last. 

“Oooh yes!” they joined in a whispering 
“ But we only get our picture-money, you know.” 
“ That’s ali right,” I said, and bought them some. . . . 

Fulfilling my part of the bargain, I kept by them all the 
way out: we walked down the wide, sweeping steps 
together, outside. “ Well,” I said, “ good-bye,” and nodded. 
The smallest boy raised his hand, to wave. Something 
flashed in it, and he darted along the pavement to rescue the 
coin he’d dropped. It was a sixpence. I thought the oldest 
boy looked at me oddly. 

“T understood,” I said, looking down at him thoughtfully, 
“that you only had your picture-money? ” 

“That's right,” he said, grinning. He opened his own 
hand and showed me a sixpence resting there, too. “We... 
er . . . didn’t need them,” he said. 

“You mean .. but . . . what about your tickets? ” 

“We didn’t have tickets. He never asked us for them. 
I didn’t think he would . . . somehow.” 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E are told repeatedly that our scientific knowledge 

has outstripped our intelligence: it has certainly 
outstripped our faith: it has also outstripped our capacity 
for surprise. It would be a sad thing if our gift of astonish- 
ment (which Chesterton, and even Aristotle, defined as among 
the major human benefits), were to atrophy. How tragic 
it would be if we, in an age of miracles, were to lose our 
sense of the miraculous. “I have learnt nothing from life,” 
wrote Omar Khayyam, “ except my own amazement at it.” 
How came it that Fitzgerald (munching apples in contented 
Suffolk) missed that lovely line? I also should desire to live 
through such years as may remain to me in that mood of 
unfailing curiosity, and therefore of unfailing surprise, which 
has been my guardian since 1886. I also should wish to 
pass to my urn, as I passed from my cradle, in the glow of 
constant astonishment. For in truth it is surprise, curiosity 
and love which rejuvenate the mind. 


* * * * 


‘ 


My grandmother, who died at the age of ninety-nine, 
lived in a state of incandescent amazement. One of her 
earliest recollections was the pained surprise occasioned by 
the fact that the family barouche was transported from 
Dover to Calais upon a public conveyance known as “ The 
Steam Packet.” She was equaliy entranced when Crippen 
was caught by wireless, and M. Blériot flew the Channel. 
She taught us, in the energy of her unfading mind, not to 
spurn these delicious moments of astonishment. She would 
rap out at us with a sharp ebony stick if we showed any 
tendency to be less excited than she was by the Jules Verne 
world in which we lived. I am grateful for this lesson. 
To this day I refuse to allow the sense of wonder to shrivel 
in my soul. 

7 * * * 

Iam reminded of all this by a poem of Louis MacNeice 
which is to be published in the first number of a new 
periodical, edited by Cyril Connolly, and called Horizon. 
Mr. MacNeice records an experience similar to my own: it 
was in a soft and gentle place that he heard, upon the wire- 
less, the news of coming war: 

“Forgetfulness: brass lamps and copper jugs 
And home-made bread and the smell of turf or flax 


And the air a glove and the water lathering easy 
And convolvulus in the hedge. 


Only in the dark green room beside the fire 
With the curtains drawn against the wind and waves 
There is a little box with a well-bred voice ; 
What a place to talk of War.” 
* * * * 


Mr. MacNeice was in County Antrim on that warm 
August night, and I in Cornwall. I walked down to the 
jetty through the cobbled street. From each cottage as 
we hurried down to the little harbour came the same well- 
bred voice intoning from its box. Like beads upon some 
necklace of woe the phrases were caught up from one lit 
blind to another. “ left by air this morning for an 
unknown destination ”; “ immediate conference of the Oslo 
Powers ”; “called up several classes of reservists as a pre- 
cautionary measure ”; “the House of Commons is to meet 
in special session on Thursday next”; “upon the frontier 
between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia.” Even when we had 
reached the dinghy and rowed out across the star-strewn 
harbour that gentle monotone could still be heard. Yet 
through all my sadness was threaded the old sense of 
wonder. At that very moment the same words were being 
said in eight million lighted rooms ; the same sad glances 
were being exchanged ; at that same moment, in London 


as in Edinburgh, at Fowey as at Cushendun. 
* * * * 





I suggest that it is important that we should not lose our 
sense of astonishment that such a thing as wireless tele- 


phony should exist at all. Only if we continuously regard 
it as a miracle shall we be able to estimate rightly its 
tremendous capacities for good and evil. Once we start 
taking this invention for granted we shall fall into the habit 
of classing it with other usual things. It is not a usual thing ; 
it is an innovation governed by wholly new conditions and 
requiring wholly different methods of criticism. It is, as 
Hitler himself asserts, a terrific weapon, “ etne firchterliche 
Waffe.” It is also a highly intricate electrical device. If 
we regard it merely as an alternative to the morning news- 
paper we shall find that we are not making an intelligent 
criticism of wireless programmes, but a vapid criticism of 
something else. 
7 7 . 7 

In particular do I deplore the unfairness of much of the 
current criticism of the B.B.C.’s home programme. 
Obviously that programme could be, and will be, improved. 
The technical difficulty of providing an alternative pro- 
gramme without thereby giving directional indications to 
enemy aircraft may be surmounted. Great variety and more 
vigour will then be possible. Meanwhile it is only just to 
realise and to repeat that the engineers of the B.B.C. have 
had to cope with a problem of the very greatest complexity 
and one which does not, in the same terms, confront the 
engineers of France or Germany. They have tackled the 
problem with rapidity and skill. It is not possible for them 
to explain to the public the exact reasons why they cannot 
do this or that. They have to suffer abuse in a silence 
rendered all the more galling by the fact that they possess. 
in their own instrument, a vehicle of explanation and self- 
justification which is second to none. 

* * * * 

Behind it all lies the even greater problem of the function 
of the B.B.C. in war-time. There are those who desire to see 
our whole wireless system turned into an agency for home 
and foreign propaganda and who would wish to deprive the 
B.B.C. of its independence and therefore, essentially, of its 
representative function. I am one of those who contend that 
the B.B.C. in all these years has in fact striven to convey 
all that is best in our national life and character. It has 
striven to be moderate, unimpassioned, informative, and 
wise ; these are not exciting qualities and would not, I admit, 
increase the circulation of a popular newspaper. But the 
B.B.C. is not a newspaper ; it is a public utility undertaking 
and it is something more ; it represents a certain moral and 
intellectual dignity, a certain gentleness of mind, which are 
in accord with the standards of our race. I should much 
rather that the B.B.C. incurred the charge of pompousness 
than that it should ever, in any circumstances, behave as a 
cad. 

* * + * 

Similar considerations apply to the problem of broad- 
casts to foreign countries. People who compare our propa- 
ganda with that put out by Germany and draw unfavourable 
conclusions from such comparison do not realise that we 
and the Germans are aiming at different things. The 
German wireless aims at a radio Blitzkrieg without con- 
sidering the ultimate effects of such impulsiveness. We 
endeavour, by the moderation of our language, to create 
confidence and to establish credit. Naturally the German 
method is infinitely more “ amusing.” That is not the point. 
The German methods may, for the moment, arouse con- 
fusion, interest and class-suspicion in the renks of their 
enemies. Yet the time will come when Germany will 
passionately want to be believed. It will then be that their 
system of untruth and hatred will tell against them. It will 
then be that our duller, more sober, less dramatic methods 
will prove to have been wise. Let us not, in a mood of 
flurry, deny the very values for which we fight. 
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OPERA 


The Latest Verdi 


By a happy chance it was possible to hear on consecutive 
evenings last week Verdi’s two last operas, his tragic master- 
piece, Otello, at Sadler’s Wells, and his comic masterpiece, 
Falstaff, broadcast from Rome. It is usual to regard these 
final creations of that amazing old brain as being more com- 
plex and more difficult for an audience to grasp than the 
popular works of his middie period. And so, in one sense, 
they are. The long melodies, square-cut to an eight-bar 
pattern, that could be seized by the memory at once and 
carried away from the opera-house, had given place to a 
more flexible and subtle style. The tunes no longer begin 
and end with an obvious signal; they tend to melt into one 
another, and the distinction between recitative and aria grows 
fainter until in Falstaff the music becomes a continuous arioso, 
the melodies dissolving and reshaping in new forms with a 
swiftness that keeps the most athletic brain always panting at 
the heels of the music. And there is, too, a new complexity 
of orchestral texture, which is the necessary counterpart of 
this more symphonic style with its brief themes. 

But, from another point of view, these last operas of Verdi 
are of a great simplicity. If you look at the vocal line, you 
will find that it contains an astonishingly large proportion of 
monotoned phrases—that is, repetitions of a single note. The 
most moving passage in Otello’s own music, “ Dio mi potevi 
scagliar” (Boito’s version of “Had it pleased heaven to try 
me with affliction”), consists throughout its three verses of a 
declamation on the tonic and dominant until the last line is 
reached, when the voice rises, instead of falling, in an astonish- 
ing modulation that never fails to affect the hearer however 
little it may surprise him. For the rest, the melodies rarely 
consist of anything more elaborate than an arpeggio followed 
by a phrase of less widely spaced notes, as in the “ Willow 
Song ” of Desdemona, whose “ Ave Maria” is another study 
in monotone—as one might say in monochrome 

How, then, is it that these operas give such a 
impression of individuality in characterisation? The 
is achieved partly by a close attention to exactness in declama- 
tion—that is, the precise accord of accent and of rise or fall 
in the notes with the meaning of the words—so that the 
singer, provided he is faithful to his text and respects the 
dynamic markings, can hardly fail to produce automatically 
the right emphasis and tone of voice. In part, and perhaps 
in the greater part, it is due to the subtlety of the orchestral 
colouring. With the exception of Mozart, no composer has 
produced scoring so translucent in texture, and to this lim- 
pidity must be added a sure sense of the colour required by 
the dramatic action or the character to be depicted. Verdi may 
use exactly the same means to portray the ugliness of Iago’s 
soul and the more venial villainy of Falstaff. Shakes, appoggia- 
turas and sharply defined rhythms of detached notes (e.g., in 
“Va vecchio John”) are the common characteristics of their 
music. But no one would mistake for a moment the harsh 
cynicism of the lean Iago with Falstaff’s paunchy chuckles. 
And it is the instrumentation that does the trick, just as it helps 
to turn the triumphant march of “ Va, vecchio John,” in Act IT 
into the dirge to which those words are repeated after 
Sir John’s ardour has been cooled in the Thames 

The performance of such music demands an exceptional 
degree of care and of intelligence on the part of its inter- 
preters. The Sadler’s Wells Company is to be congratulated 
not merely upon their courage in undertaking a new produc- 
tion of Otello in present circumstances, but upon achieving 
what is, taken all round, the best performance of it that has 
been seen in London for a very long time. Miss Cross’s 
voice and style are ideally suited to Desdemona’s music. 
Mr. Llewellyn is a most intelligent Iago and, though not 
quite convincing as an incarnation of evil, does not fall 
into the error of making the damnable faces of conventional 
villainy. And Mr. Wright, most noble in aspect, has all the 
makings of a great Otello. The chorus work was, perhaps 
inevitably, less good than it used to be, and the orchestral 
playing could do with more suppleness, and more light and 
shade. The new scenery is the weakest element in an excel- 


strong 
result 


lent production, which should certainly attract the public in 
this time of dearth. 


DyneLey Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


“The Marx Brothers at the Circus.”’ 
‘* Disputed Passage.”’ At the 
News.”’ At Various Cinemas. 


At the Empire— 





Plaza. ‘* Paramount 
Tue old crazy sets have gone now for good, that air of g 
world run up like a pioneer village overnight at the leas 
expense. We must regretfully accept the fact that, thanks to 
the Metro millions, the Marx Brothers are finally imprisoned 
in the Hollywood world. I prefer the circus to the oper 
and the races—there is no Miss Maureen O’Sullivan here tg 
bring our enjoyment crashing down with the whisper “ Silly” 
as Groucho lopes lecherously past. There are young lovers 
and a story that runs carefully from A to B—Mr. Kenny Baker 
with his soprano speech and his plump eye-sockets plays a 
rich Newport young man who shocks his relatives by managing 
a circus and musically loving an equestrienne (“ We've got it 
oh so bad, but isn’t it good. . . . Don’t know fish from Cake, 
Don’t know if its doughnut or a wedding cake . . . two blind 
loves”), there’s a villain who wants to own the circus and 
hires a strong man and a dwarf to rob the manager of the 
takings, and Groucho, the small-town lawyer with his old 
umbrella, his stained frock-coat, his wild gleam and erratic 
intelligence, is on the trail, ventre ad terre. He may be 
cramped by the classy direction, by the fine circus sets and 
the exciting shots of freight trains moving against a dark sky, 
the admirable Mervyn Le Roy dope, but he manages all 
the same to break away to the padded silken side of 
Madame Dumont (one of Newport’s 400) stretched as usual 
on her Pompadour couch as though she had never moved an 
inch since the delectable days of Horsefeathers and Duck Soup, 

This is Groucho’s film: Chico and Harpo are a long way 
behind: Groucho singing about a woman tattooist—* Lydia, 
oh Lydia, that encyclopaedia ”: Groucho putting on the dingy 
tails (“It would take a magician,” he complains, “to get into 
this suit,” and Chico replies, “I got it from a magician”), 
unearthing the white rabbit, the flags of all nations (Harpo 
pulls out a toy rifle and a band plays), a pigeon (“It’s all 
right. It’s a homing pigeon.” “Then Ill keep a light burn- 
ing in my pocket.”): Groucho stuck upside down on the ceil- 
ing in suctional boots: Groucho undressing coyly behind the 
circus lady’s screen, hanging up his combined black stockings 
and long pants: Groucho bearding Madame Dumont in her 
bedroom. Impossible to explain all the stages to the superb 
climax when Madame Dumont is shot protestingly out of a 
cannon, and Groucho, Harpo, the villain and a murderous ape 
cling to the flying trapeze while she hurtles towards them in 
her Newport robe and her bursting seams. 

Is it, when you come to think of it, a much odder story 
than Disputed Passage, which is about a great surgeon and 
his great pupil, and how the pupil falls in love with a Chinese 
girl (but she’s only Chinese by upbringing, so the tale is 
eugenically sound), and how the surgeon tries to break the 
romance in the cause of science (but really it’s because his 
wife died years ago of appendicitis), and his pupil in the last 
twenty minutes quarrels with him, pursues the girl to China 
and gets bombed by Japanese: his life’s despaired of, the 
great surgeon arrives by ‘plane and operates, “science has 
done everything it can,” the girl turns up too, all’s well, and 
the surgeon admits—for dubious reasons—that there must be 
a soul. A prologue shows the author, Mr. Lloyd Douglas— 
who wrote that other medical marvel, Magnificent Obsession— 
penning a few lines in his library to the producers: “ Dear 
Paramount, thank you for preserving the full flavour of my 
story.” ...I should describe the flavour as a rather nauseating 
blend of iodine and glucose. 

Mr. Douglas’s heart-wounds look a bit shabby in this mined, 
torpedoed world. The Paramount News, with its remarkable 
record of the rescue by the ‘Independence Hall’ of the 
survivors of the ‘ Yorkshire ’"—the broken ship diving out of 
sight, the white drifting faces on the water—beat any so-called 
serious film off the screen. No Hollywood tragedy can afford 
comparison with the beaten puzzled faces of the Lascar sailors 
(their heads are bandaged because their officers had to knock 
them out with life-preservers before pitching them overboard 
in life-belts), the orphaned child who looks as if she’s missed 
a party, the coffin pitched into the sea wrapped in another 
country’s flag—there’s got to be a flag. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


Paintings and Lithographs 


GoopNess knows. what the picture-buying public is to do. 
People are told to save, and they are also told that there are 
thousands of artists out of work ; that art must be kept alive 
jn war-time, and that to keep art alive you must spend money 
buying pictures. Several London galleries have come to the 
rescue and are showing pictures that for one reason or another 
are cheap and good. The Leicester Galleries show excellent 
miniature paintings, all 8} by 6 inches, and all at five guineas. 
The effect is that of an album of rich postcards. Ordering 
artists about on matters like size and purpose is productive: 
the trouble begins when discipline is applied to the kind ; 
and there have been no strictures about that. So here are all 
sorts, looking well together in regular rows, when if they 
were all shapes and sizes they would nudge and mumble. 
And the proprietors, when asked how business is in war-time, 
can say: “ Oh, fair. We've sold sixty or seventy pictures this 
week.” 

The Lefevre Gallery shows some good water-colours, and 
at Zwemmer’s there is a sensible mixture of drawings, paint- 
ings, block-prints and lithographs. At both these exhibitions 
an ordinary man might ask the price of many of the exhibits 
without receiving a severe set-back, and he could buy a picture 
without paying more than he would for a golf-bag, or as much 
as he would for a Bren gun. 

At Wildenstein’s is a volume of contemporary English 
paintings prefaced (in the outer salon) by modern French pic- 
tures. There are works of charm by Vivian Pitchforth (two 
estuary pieces with boats on the beach and a wind on the 
water) and Ethel Walker, and works with more than charm 
by Graham Bell, Moynihan, Pasmore and Rogers. Graham 
Bell’s resounding blues and greens in The Banks of the Seine 
are like early stained glass with the soft pedal on. The room 
is dominated by a fine Graham Sutherland landscape, looking 
a little out of place because his museum masters have been 
Biake and Braque rather than Manet and Degas. But the 
thought of Courbet makes a tie between them. 

The Redfern Gallery and Colnaghi’s show lithographs. In 
lithography you can do two things. You can create an original 
picture and print a number of copies of it yourself, or you 
can reproduce a drawing or painting and print an almost 
unlimited number of copies of it that look more or less like 
the original. It is a medium wider in its range even than 
oil painting, and this is its virtue and its pitfall. It can be 
used by the artist working in his studio, and by the big 
commercial firm working with fast machines that often print 
more than one colour at a time. But the results are not the 
same. The nearest you can get to telescoping the two is to 
go to a commercial printer who understands what the artist 
is driving at, and there are one or two of these. But con- 
sider: at one end of the scale is the poster that covers a vast 
hoarding, at the other—the modest productions of the Sene- 
felder Club at Colnaghi’s. A lithographer is like a man play- 
ing a piano whose keyboard stretches out of sight in both 
directions. He can’t use all the notes. He can get a machine 
with fifty hands to play it—and photo-lithography is the super- 
pianola of the modern art world—but he will produce better 
results if he plays a few modest movements on the notes he 
can reach from his piano-stool. The best artists in these two 
exhibitions have limited themselves severely. The members 
of the Senefelder Club use what is, to me, a rather dull and 
overworked range, with exceptions. Vincent Lines and Mona 
Moore, among these, play the necessary tricks with the 
medium, but their drawings are unmannered, so they produce 
results that are special to lithography and special to 
themselves. 

The Redfern Gallery shows some masterpieces in the medium, 
and in other colour-print mediums too. Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
lithographs have a lasting quality because the grain of the 
stone on the paper, the rich way the paper takes the colour— 
the swift sensitive surfaces of colour on plain paper, belong 
to lithography and to lithography only. The family in a dog- 
cart (Le Tonneau), travelling at an angle across the pale buff 
sheet, is flat in its frame, and yet, like a fine Japanese print, as 
you look at it it almost prances across the wall and out of the 
door into real life. Yet it is as strictly conventionalised as a 
still-life by Braque. The Bonnards and Rouaults here run it 
close for beauty and reality. JOHN PIPER. 
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Why? 

A highly developed sense of beauty is not general in 
London children, but a number of little evacuated children 
were overwhelmed with wonder at their first sight of hoar- 
frost. Its origin and nature were wholly unknown to most 
of them. One of them asked: “What was it for?” The 
transformation scene was singularly complete. Every twig 
and bent was be-diamonded, and the final triumph was the 
glory set on a barbed-wire fence. 

Why are diamonds hung 
On every spray, 
On roped ladder’s rung, 
On ricks of hay? 
The home-folk have no tongue 
Such thoughts to say, 
Such glories are far-flung 
Where winds have play. 
Yet often are they sung 
In their rough way: 
They know they move among 
Miracles every day. 


Full Rods 


That absurdly English unit of area, the rod, pole or perch, 
retains its full popularity in rural England. It makes a notable 
appearance in the admirable scheme for the higher production 
of vegetables, set on foot by the Women’s Institutes. By a 
patriotic arrangement with Messrs. Sutton any member of 
the Institute can buy for half a crown enough seed of the 
best standard vegetables to satisfy a full square rod, pole or 
perch of ground—that is 30} square yards, or one 160th of an 
acre, which is one cricket pitch by ten! How marvelious are 
English measures! If the idea is widely adopted within the 
Institutes, the addition to the national food supply will make 
even farmers open their eyes. The trouble lies in distribution. 
The family that fills an extra rod with vegetables will have 
more than enough for home consumption. How is the sur- 
plus to be marketed? A fair number of the Institutes have 
stalls in the market of the country town, and these are a 
success ; but do not benefit the majority of villagers in remoter 
parishes. The local greengrocer, to the disadvantage of the 
stomachs of his clients, usually insists on selling stale vege- 
tables from Covent Garden or some other central market. A 
general scheme for marketing such crops is needed. It would 
be of value to the bigger country house where the waste is 
usually great, as well as to the poorer householder. 


Sex and Season 

A great sportsman assures me (in answer to a query of 
mine) that there are what he calls cock years and hen years— 
that is exceptional seasons which encourage the production of 
one sex and not the other. The point was raised the other 
day when the bag was surveyed after a pheasant-shoot. Out 
of 127 birds 116 were found to be cocks, and since the cock 
is harder to shoot than the hen the percentage of sexes was 
not due to marksmanship. This excess of cocks is, of course, 
common in shoots for which poults are purchased from the 
game farms, which naturally like to get rid of their cocks and 
keep their hens. At the shoot in question all the birds were 
either wild or home-reared. Poultry-keepers ought to have 
views on the subject. One of the great advances in poultry- 
keeping of late years has been the production of crosses in 
which the sex of the day-old chick can be detected at sight. 
The advance was due largely to the fine work of the 
Mendelians of Cambridge University. 


Christmas Lilies 

After visiting St. Helena a year or two back, I wrote with 
some enthusiasm of the St. Helena Lily, from which the 
very poor inhabitants of that pleasant island hoped to earn a 
little money. A good many people bought bulbs ; and they 
have grown into flowers of singular beauty. This lily (Longi- 
florum) is one of the few that flowers late in the year; and 
this year some will be in natural blossom, unforced and 
unretarded, on Christmas Day. The boughs of purple beech- 
leaves (preserved by a solution of glycerine) are not yet 
brought forth, so fine in blossom are late autumn flowers. 
Out-of-door chrysanthemums were still large and fresh on the 
eve of the first serious frost, postponed till December 7th. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ep. The Spectator] 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH FEDERATION 


S1r,—As Mr. J. Roger Carter seems to feel so superior to the 
“typical Western European mind,” perhaps one who can 
hardly be suspected of this particular disability may venture 
to reply to his strictures on Professor Robbins’ proposals. 
If ever hard facts have suggested to many people indepen- 
dently the same remedy, it is precisely the “ polyglot, multi- 
national, heterogeneous aspect of Central Europe” which has 
again and again impressed on its best minds the necessity 
of a federal organisation. The necessity of this solution, 
which Professor Robbins, like many others, has advocated 
long before Mr. Streit, is perhaps more fully realised in those 
parts of Europe than in the rest. The experience of the last 
twenty years in particular has shown that in a region where 
any State, whatever its borders, will always include large 
racial minorities, the existence of many sovereign national 
States will for ever remain a serious danger to peace. If the 
case of Czecho-Slovakia proves anything, it is that even a 
democratic people cannot be trusted not to abuse the weapon 
of modern economic policy—against which no minority statute 
can protect—for the oppression of racial minorities. Of this 
thousands of German-speaking Jews from the Sudetenland, 
who cannot be suspected of Nazi sympathies, are ready to 
testify. And in Austria-Hungary, where, whatever we may 
have thought at the time, racial minorities have enjoyed 
greater freedom than has existed in those parts ever since, the 
nature of the problem of nationalities was guiding develop- 
ments decidedly in the direction of Federalism. If Federation 
were not desirable for other reasons, it would have to be 
invented for Central Europe; and I have yet to find the 
person who has studied her problems and who does not 
regard some sort of Federation as the only way of securing 
lasting peace and economic improvement in that part of the 
world. 

From the point of view of the Western Powers, however, 
the difficulty is that any Federation confined to Central 
Europe, with the inevitable preponderance the Germans would 
have in it, would in effect strengthen German influence and, 
for that reason, would be intolerable for France. Even with 
France and perhaps the North European countries inside the 
Continental Federation, the danger of German hegemony 
would still be great enough to make such a scheme unaccept- 
able to France. From her point of view, with the memory 
of the defection by her Allies after 1919 fresh in her mind, 
it is only wise to hold aloof from any such scheme till it is 
certain beyond human doubt that in any future order Great 
Britain will stand by her. For France only a Federation with 
Great Britain as a member can offer the security which other- 
wise she would seek—and for a time might obtain—by the 
dismemberment of her enemy. But it is not for her at this 
stage to show undue enthusiasm for a plan which can have 
attraction to her only if she is assured that Great Britain will 
permanently take her place in the new order of Europe. If 
such an order is to be achieved, it is this country which must 
take the lead, and which can make such an order possible by 
merely showing its willingness to enter such a Federation. 
Is there a better way in which this essential assurance can 
be given to France than by concluding a Federation with her 
now? 

It is clearly unreasonable to expect the Government to 
announce now what it will do after the War. But it is a 
different thing for the people of this country to show that 
they are no longer prevented by false pride to submit to 
those restrictions of national sovereignty which a real rule 
of law in international affairs implies. Where the creation 
of the new order appears to involve sacrifices of national pride, 
it is the strong who must lead the way. Far from threatening 
to impose the new order by force, as Mr. Carter suggests, 
to begin Federation by Great Britain and France voluntarily 
submitting to the restrictions of their sovereignty which 
Federation involves, and then to offer entry on equal terms 
to others, seems to be the only way to allay the suspicion that 
the new order is only a new device to keep a_ particular 


country down. When victory comes, almost any restrictions 
will be accepted by the defeated nation without causing resent. 
ment if the victors have themselves submitted to the same 
restrictions—and almost any restriction of the liberty of the 
defeated will be a lasting grievance, and the cause of futur 
conflict, if it is imposed on the defeated only.—Yours faith. 
fully, F. A. Hayex, 
8 Turner Close, London, N.W. 11. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Sir,—In view of the continued efforts of German Propa- 
ganda to separate England and France, it may not be out of 
place to recall a conversation which took place in Londos 
some three years ago between two Englishmen, of whom | 
was one, and Dr. Fritz Berber, the Nazi head of the Hoch- 
schiile fiir Politik in Berlin. Dr. Berber’s close association 
with the leading figures of the Nazi party gave his remarks 
such a peculiar interest that I made a careful note of them at 
the time. 

Dr. Berber was discussing Franco-German relations. He 
began by saying that Nazi Germany had no quarrel with 
France and-was quite willing to be a good neighbour. But, 
he continued, this was dependent on- one essential condition 
—namely, that the French should recognise that Germany 
was a great “dynamic” nation with a world mission, whereas 
France was no longer “dynamic” and her creative energies 
had passed their zenith. Dr. Berber embroidered his theme 
with references to the numerical disparity in population be- 
tween the two countries and to the confused internal situa- 
tion then prevailing in France. It was really absurd for the 
French to expect to retain an overseas Empire out of all 
proportion to their dwindling strength in Europe. France, said 
Dr. Berber in the calmest of voices, must reconcile herself to 
occupying the same parochial position that Spain had occu- 
pied behind the Pyrenees in the eighteenth century. If 
France, admitting “ realities,’ would renounce all thoughts of 
a wider horizon and limit herself to cultivating her own 
garden, there would then be no obstacle to a lasting under- 
standing with Germany. 

We waited in silence until Dr. Berber had finished, and 
then ventured to suggest that history had shown more than 
once that the French, when apparently divided and impotent, 
had a capacity for closing their ranks and snatching victory 
from defeat which was not exceeded by any other nation. 
We went on to inquire, with a certain polite irony which was 
quite lost on the Herr Doktor, whether the French them- 
selves were expected to agree with his definition of their 
future position in Europe. The reply was a shrug of the 
shoulders which said more clearly than any words: “If not, 
so much the worse for them.” 

It is this same Nazi mentality which now seeks to per- 
suade the most intelligent race in Europe that they are being 
sacrificed to English ambitions. We can hardly be surprised 
that the attempt is proving singularly unsuccessful.—Yours 
faithfully, Guy HAabpLey. 

2 Nottingham Street, London, W. 1. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


S1r,—Those of us who are going through the experience of 
a second Great War must feel that the disastrous calamity 
which has overtaken us might have been avoided if the 
councils of the nations had not lost all that splendid strength 
of heart and spirit of which Europe was bereaved in the 
earlier tragedy. Now that a similar or even greater loss is 
threatened, and already beginning, can we not face reality 
and bring our ideals to the test of what is possible? No 
organisation, World State, League, Federation, &c., will save 
what still remains of European civilisation unless there is 
something greater behind. Will the fabric and machinery 
alone transform all those old feuds of race and history in 
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Middle Europe and the Balkans, not to speak of the depths 
of passion and antagonism which will be aroused by the 
present war? 

A saying of Dr. Bidder’s in a recent letter to The Times 
seems true. “Peace is the greatest product of the human 
jntellect.” . . . It “will not be won by conquest or oblitera- 
tion; it must be invented and constructed, and maintained 
by endless effort.” Of this effort the minds and wills of men 
such as have been sacrificed in these wars are capable. These 
efforts are indeed natural to human personality, when not 
corrupted and degraded. 

They are made with the joy which the greatly adventurous 
know in the struggle for an almost unattainable treasure. 
There is also the happiness which all may feel, who in 
numerous ways may be guided into the life of preparation, 
perhaps without full consciousness of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their activities. I refer to the means of developing 
amongst the peoples of the world that mutual understanding 
and sympathy which is the essential pre-condition of any 
universal organisation of a political kind which is to be, not 
machinery, but a living power. Much already exists in 
embryo. Examples are to be found in interchange of teachers, 
school and scout exchange of visits to other countries, inter- 
national meetings of all kinds from athletic unions to learned 
societies. All activities of this kind should be immensely 
extended and increased. Above all should friendly visits be 
exchanged especially in early youth so that the young might 
learn through friendship and intimate personal contact that 
the stranger is his fellow and there need be no barrier of 
race or nation. This discovery must be made possible for 
whole peoples, not merely a select minority, no difficulty 
should be suffered to stand in the way. Educational dogmas 
should be subordinated to the extreme need of mankind. In 
order that language should be no longer a barrier, familiarity 
with other languages than their own should be one of the first 
requirements in the education of children. Together with 
this there should be instruction in the art and literature, 
traditions and history of other nations, so far as possible 
without elaborating recent cruel experiences. 

If an enduring peace is to be achieved the peoples of the 
world must develop the state of mind and outlook which will 
make them deaf to the wild appeals of those men who are 
maddened by the passion for power. The only sure founda- 
tion to build upon is human personality and its capacities 
when roused by a great hope and ideal, though organisation, 
especially in the sphere of economics, there must also be 

I am afraid I have been too lengthy, but this is only the 
slightest indication of the task before those who will labour 
to uproot the dragon’s teeth—as I see it.—Yours faithfully, 

99 Grosvenor Road, S.W. 1. Hivpa D. OAKELEY. 


THE ALLIES’ PEACE AIMS 


Sir—In your leading article of December Ist you say: 
“Germany would have the unfettered right to choose her 
own form of Government, so long as that Gavernment in- 
volved no menace to her neighbours.” That means, I sup- 
pose, that when German citizens become free to choose, they 
may have a republic, a monarchy, another dictatorship, any 
sort of government they like, so long as it can be trusted 
to behave correctly to its neighbours. The thought that dis- 
turbs me is whether, under any form of government, any 
lasting trust can be placed in German words and signatures, 
no matter how gently the country may be handled in a 
peace settlement. 

It seems to me of the utmost importance that peace terms 
should have something, a great deal, in fact, to say about 
Germany’s internal administration under any conceivable form 
of government. Will anyone seriously contend that, having 
“destroyed Hitlerism,”’ we should leave Germany free to 
throw up other Hitlers and Himmlers to perpetuate the 
ghastly systems of Gestapo and concentration camp, and to 
persecute the Jews? Mr. Harold Nicolson (“People and 
Things,” November 17th) clearly foresees this possibility 
when alluding to Hitlerism as “a malignant tumour that will 
grow again unless subjected to a surgical operation.” What 
I feel certain of is that so far from an indicated peace, a 
considerable degree of dictation will be necessary. It is not 
reasonable to expect that a nation in which the roots of 
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mediaeval barbarism still flourish, and every so often shoot 
above ground, can be relied upon not to menace its neigh- 
bours, unless and until its own internal government is 
modelled within the framework of “ liberty, mercy, justice and 
truth.” And it will be for us and our Allies to say that it 
shall be so.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GEorRGE C. OWLES. 


6 Claremont Avenue, Southport. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Lyall raises a complex problem 
which is of fundamental importance in any discussion of our 
war aims. Can we, he asks, afford to make a “good peace” 
with a “sick nation”? But this question begs a further one ; 
how else than by means of a “good peace” can we hope to 
restore Germany to health? 

The alternative to a “good peace” is presumably a 
vindictive settlement imposed upon Germany, not negctiated 
with her. Once the Allies have achieved victory, they can 
only guarantee themselves militarily against further German 
aggression by occupying certain strategic points on German 
soil, notably the Rhine bridgeheads. It may also be thought 
necessary to insist on the immediate, unilateral disarmament 
of Germany, as one of the conditions of peace, while many 
would consider it just that the Allies should exact an indemnity 
from the defeated enemy to pay for the material damage 
done to Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Assuming that peace will eventually be made with a 
Germany which has overthrown Hitlerism, it would be a 
fatal psychological blunder to treat the German people as a 
guilty nation. For how else could they regard the peace 
terms suggested above than as a punishment for crimes, which 
they would not recognise as their own? Punishment can 
only do harm, when it is unaccompanied by a sense of guilt 
on the part of those on whom it is inflicted. The Allies would, 
of course, view such peace terms in a different light. But it 
is not what we think, but what the Germans feel, that matters, 
if our aim is to win back Germany to Western civilisation. 

At the end of this war our statesmen will be faced with a 
situation analogous to that which confronted the peacemakers 
of 1815. Castlereagh realised that generous peace terms were 
essential to the stability of the newly restored French 
monarchy. If democracy is to prosper in Germany after the 
overthrow of Hitler, it must be allowed to take root under 
circumstances more favourable than those which surrounded 
the birth of the Weimar Republic.—Yours truly, 

E. P. WRIGHT. 


“ Trees,’ Oakhill Road, Sevenoaks. 


Sir,—It is astonishing how our intellectuals, in discussing 
plans for a new order in Europe, seem to be quite incapable 
of emancipating themselves from the influence of their per- 
sonal emotions. On the platform and in the Press, the vast 
majority of these people proceed on the basis that the problem 
consists of freeing the unfortunate German people from the 
Hitlerian régime under which they are groaning. This ex- 
presses a sentimental attitude which is every bit as dangerous 
as that of those who talk of vanquishing and punishing an 
evil nation. 

“The internal affairs of Germany,” these people repeat ad 
nauseam, “are no concern of ours.” Nothing could be a 
more tragic mistake. The private affairs of the British family, 
to take a parallel, are within certain limits no concern of the 
State. But there are limits. We do not, for example, allow 
such things as cannibalism, incest or even cruelty to children 
within the British family because such things cannot exist 
amongst us without poisoning the whole community. Neither 
can the crushing of personal freedom, Jew baiting, the torture 
of prisoners and ferocious cruelty towards political opponents 
exist in any European State without poisoning the life of the 
whole Continent. But it would take an axe to drive this 
simple truth into the heads of the old ladies of the League of 
Nations Union. 

The fact is that there is no room in the European com- 
munity for any nation which does not, both internally and 
externally, conform to certain minimum standards of decency 
and civilisation. After the war, nations who fail to conform 
to those standards should be treated as outcasts. Civilised 
countries should not trade with them, or open their ports 
to their ships, or carry their goods, or allow their nationals 
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into their territories, or have anything whatever to do with 
them. 

When we have defeated Germany in this war, we shall be 
called upon to deal with a people who have no grievance, real 
or imaginary, who for the last century have dreamed of world 
domination, and who have taken their young people out of 
their families and deliberately trained them in that cruelty 
and ruthlessness which is essential for their concentration 
camps, and which no decent human being can acquire other 
than by special training. To do so, we shall have to begin 
by abandoning that particular form of wishful thinking which 
divides the Germans into two imaginary categories, the 
government and the people. A people cannot wash their 
hands of their responsibility for their government. ‘That 
responsibility is theirs, whether through their own volition, 
their negligence or their feebleness. We do not permit a 
man to keep a mad dog which goes about biting everybody, 
and plead that, after all, it is the dog which is mad and not the 
man. 

It is as certain as anything can be in this life, that after 
the war the French, who are realists, with no patience what- 
ever for British sentimentality, will want to free coming 
generations from this eternal German menace by breaking up 
Germany into small self-governing States, which will te 
neither big enough nor powerful enough to threaten their 
neighbours. It is equally certain that if the French Govern- 
ment had any suspicion that the howl which will inevitably 
go up from our romantically deluded busybodies had any 
prospect of success, they would call the war off now, and 
make their own terms with Germany. And they would be 
right, for the sacrifices which this war is going to demand 
from every one of us before we are through with it, will 
have been in vain if we are not going to harden our hearts 
to produce a new Europe which will meet the needs 
of the situation, whether the German people like it or not.— 
Yours faithfully, C. H. Rospinson. 
45 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 


Str,—I was glad to read Sir Norman Angell’s article, and 
also the letter from your correspondent on November 24th. 
But may one not go further? Germany and Russia and others 

even many of our own people—are very fond of inveighing 
against the Imperialism of Britain. Is is not a fact that 
Britain is shedding her Imperialism as fast as she can, in 
obedience to what she believes to be a better principle? There 
is nothing truly Imperial in the old sense of the word in the 
relationship between Britain and the Dominions. We are 
a family of free nations, not strictly an empire. The link that 
binds us together could be severed by any member at will. It 
is only our common love of freedom, symbolised by our 
common loyalty to the British Crown, that binds us together. 
True, we are as yet in a transition stage. The King of Britain 
may still not incorrectly be called Emperor of India, but 
India is clearly on the road to attaining Dominion status, and 
becoming a free nation in a group of nations like the other 
Dominions loyal to the British Crown. The title of Emperor 
might for historic and traditional reasons be retained in regard 
to India rather than King, as in the case of the other 
Dominions, but the position would be practically the same. 
There remain only the Crown Colonies. But it seems likely 
that in the general settlement after the war some change 
may be made in the position of the colonies, qualifying the 
idea of absolute ownership. Even as it is, we are hardly more 
imperial than the United States.—Yours, &c., 

C. C. 1m THURN. 
5 King’s Avenue, Eastbourne. 


EMERGENCY SCHOOLS 


Sirn,—Mr. Moorman’s account of the Emergency School 
opened in Manchester is of special interest to those of us who 
have made a similar effort in London. In North Kensington 
there is a large housing estate inhabited by people who were 
recently transferred from slum dwellings. There are 3,000 
children on the estate ; seven children to a family is not an 
unusual number. The streets are their playground. Fortu- 
nately there is little motor traffic; when a car drives through 
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the estate its progress is slow, scattering as it goes swarms of 
noisy chiidren to right and to left. From the first, evacuation 
has not been popular with parents or children here. About 
50 per cent. left with the first trek of the schools. In a very 
few weeks they were coming back in a steady stream, and 
now the proportion enjoying the much vaunted advantages of 
farm and country life is negligible. 

The estate has a fine Community Centre. In this building 
we started, in September, an emergency school. We began 
with seventy children. Parents, however, clamoured to have 
their children admitted, and soon we were dealing with 
nearly 180, aged from seven to fourteen. We had no equip. 
ment, no books, stationery, blackboards, pencils—nothing, in 
fact, but chairs, tables, large rooms (though not enough of 
them), and an unruly, undisciplined mob of children, sharp- 
witted little Cockneys who knew at once how to torment the 
valiant but, sometimes, amateur helpers who came to teach 
them. The experiment met with immediate sympathy and 
the bare necessities of school work were provided. The 
children pay nothing, so that we depend entirely on what our 
friends give us for all expenses. Among our staff of volun- 
teer helpers only two or three are able to give full time to 
the work; others come and go, giving what he!p they can, 
As in Manchester, we try to be as orderly and businesslike a 
school as possible, though it was not at first easy to convince 
our young pupils of its really serious nature. We have found 
it best to go outside the curriculum of the ordinary school, 
not only widening their very narrow interests, but giving the 
attraction of novelty and avoiding openly expressed criticisms 
of differences in our methods and those they have been 
accustomed to in their schools. The seniors are proud 
students of French and elementary Algebra. By degrees diffi- 
culties of discipline are getting less ; we have not been forced 
to take the advice of a small boy who followed an exhausted 
teacher from the room, and whispered to her, in all kindness, 
“ Miss, you must whack us! ” We have had valuable help 
from students of two London Training Colleges which have 
been temporarily closed. The Principals were gad to let 
their students come to us for practice in teaching which they 
could not get in a London devoid of schools, and in this way 
the school has been able to serve a double purpose educa- 
tionally. 

The disaster of neglect, mental and moral, in the case of 
these London children is the more tragic because they are 
high-spirited, of strong personality and character, and natu- 
rally quick to find an outlet for their energies in mischief and 
hooliganism. No more valuable war work can be done than 
that of saving the children in our towns from the dangers of 
idleness and want of control, as indeed no more tragic ruin 
can be accomplished by our enemies than that of the souls of 
the rising generation. 

M. H. Meape, M.A., Cantab., formerly Headmistress 
of the Bolton School, Lancashire. 
221 Rodney House, Dolphin Square, S.W. 1. 


THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


S1R,—Being absent on military service, I have only just had 
an opportunity of reading the interesting correspondence on 
the future of Public Schools, and it is a source of great 
encouragement to find a paper of the standing and reputation 
of The Spectator devoting space to this subject. 

As founder of the Public Schools Business Society, I have 
been privileged to know, in many cases intimately, boys 
coming to start life in London from most of the schools repre- 
sented at the Headmasters’ Conference—all of which are 
Public Schools. Of the hundreds I have met, the qualities 
which show themselves most prominently are: health, cleaf 
thinking and a background to life, based on principles and 
standards. I believe that these qualities are the legacies of 
the community life—the responsibilities and the Christian 
background of the system. That it should suffer from 
economic causes is unthinkable. On the contrary, the doors 
of our Public Schools should be opened wider—the system 
extended through the establishment by the Government of 
more schools in or near industrial areas ; and, finally, this 
type of boarding school, with compulsory games, prefect 
system, and community life, should be within reach of all 
parents’ means for their sons. The period of attendance may 
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cut down to two years; but in that time—say 


have to f 
13 years to I5 years of age—the physical and mental develop- 
ment of boy will far outweigh anything which can be 


achieved through Government grants in other directions to 
develop that boy later in life—Yours truly, 
nor Place, S.W. 1. KENNETH HARE-SCOTT. 
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MARGARINE 
the relaxing of the 


gr—Mr. R. T. M. Haines deplores 

Government control of margarine on the ground that all the 
, marketed under this control contained added vita- 
are only found in “ the 
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id D, whereas these vitamias 
of branded margarine.” 

ll brands of margarine marketed by this company for sale 

since several other com- 





to the public are vitaminised, and 


panies vit uminise their products it is estimated that this 
applies to about 75 per cent. of the total margarine consumed in 
this country. As your readers will have seen, after the relax- 
ing of the Government contro] margarine manufacturers fixed 


the maximum price at 8d. a pound, the cheapest brands being 
retailed at 5d Vitaminised margarines are obtainable not 
Mr. Haines fears, in the more expensive brands, but 


only, as 
also in the §d. brands. 

In all cases where margarine is vitaminised the fact is 
clearly stated on the wrapper, so that there is no difficulty in 


ensuring that one does, in fact, obtain a vitaminised brand. 
The rationing of butter, therefore, will in no way reduce the 
supply of those most important vitamins, A and D, even to 
those of the most restricted purses.—Yours faithfully, 
For LEVER BROTHERS AND UNILEVER, LIMITED, 
J. P. VAN DEN BerGu, Director. 
Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 4. 


CHILLINGHAM WILD CATTLE 


Sm,—With reference to the paragraph about Chillingham 
Wild Cattle which appeared in “A Spectator’s Notebook ” 
column in your issue of December 1st, I would like to point 
out that the association, which was formed early this year to 
maintain and preserve the herd, is named as below, viz.— 
“Chillingham Wild Cattle Association, Limited.” I would 


also like to point out that your suggestion that the two 
animals presented to the Zoo, which the Zoo have now 


intimated that they may no longer be able to support, could 
not, as you suggest, be returned to the herd at Chillingham. 
No animal which has been caught and taken out of the herd 
can ever return to it, for the others will invariably set upon it 
and kill it immediately. 

A few years ago, when the Chillingham cattle now at 
Whipsnade were being caught, a yearling bull and a young 
calf were first trapped. The young calf was immediately re- 
leased and ran back to its mother. The yearling bull, which 
was not a very good specimen, was crated for transport for 
not more than a couple of hours. The better specimens now 
at Whipsnade were subsequently trapped, and the yearling 
bull was then released. The young calf was found dead the 
next morning, killed apparently by its mother; the yearling 
bull was found in a bog and released, but two days later was 
ground and dead.—I remain, yours 

TANKERVILLE, President. 


again found in boggy 
faithfully, 
Chillingham Wild Cattle Association, Limited, 
Estate Office, Chillingham, Chatton, Northumberland. 


COUNTRY CHURCH VISITING 


S1r,—It was a pleasure to read Mr. Piper’s article on “ Country 
Church Visiting” in your issue of December 8th. The 
majority of guide-books are still written by persons who, 
aesthetically, are under the influence of Ruskin and other 
Gothic revivalists, and whose attitude to mediaeval architecture 
is wholly uncritical. England has masterpieces in the pointed 
style ; it also has a very large number of tasteless, uninspired 
erections, obviously put up by job builders. 

Perhaps the war may provide an opportunity for some 
Person of taste, who, forced through the removal of his busi- 
ness or school to live in the country for several years, will 
spend that time in visiting the buildings in his neighbour- 
hood, and write about them in a manner which can be read 
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by his contemporaries without disgust. He will praise Gothic 
churches if he finds any which rise above the commonplace— 
an exceedingly unlikely supposition—describe with discrimina- 
tion any seventeenth- or eighteenth-century structures which 
may exist, and draw the attention of his readers to any 
nineteenth- or twentieth-century buildings which merit 
attention 

Such books are even now not unknown (Mr. Piper himself 
has set an example in the past, but they are still in a minority). 


—Yours faithfully, Davip W..2ING. 


OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


S1r,—Mrs. Croome takes a romantic view of “the best that 
civilisation can give.” Her allusions to my article on the 
middle classes remind me of the words of a certain successful 
novelist and playwright who had been rich before he was 
successful. “Why,” he said, “cannot a poet who really cares 
for his art be content to live with his wife and family in the 
country on £250 a year? He has the satisfaction of his art.” 
The conversation had been about Edward Thomas. The fact 
about Edward Thomas is that in the effort to make a little 
more than the prescribed £250 he wore out his brains and 
produced little that was worthy of him until the last year 
or two of his life, when he enjoyed some leisure. Gissing 
had what Mrs. Croome the “alert and appreciative 
mind, the gifts of kindliness and wit . the delight of con- 
versation and correspondence ”—the “best that civilisation 
can give”’—and with this, thanks to his persistence and rare 
genius, he produced memorable writings, but soured and in 
part unbalanced, owing to the embittering experience of 
poverty. It is nice to believe that spiritual values have no 
dependence on cash conditions, but I do not think the history 
of civilisation supports so pleasing a view. It is doubtful if 
the Italian Renaissance would have been what it was had not 
handsome cash payments been made available for artists. 
Today the existence of a considerable public which will buy 
books and pictures, pay for tickets at theatres, listen to 
lectures, and go to universities, is the condition of the 
existence of authors, artists, actors, and dons; and this con- 
siderable public is supplied by the middle classes, who do not 
all spend their slender surplus earnings on golf, bridge and 
roadhouses, any more than all those who are still poorer 
spend theirs at the public house or the dog races.—Yours, &c., 
R. A. Scott-JAMES. 


THE FUTURE 


calls 


B.B.C. AND THE CHURCH ORGAN 


S1r,—In his contribution to your last issue, “The Ear of 
Britain,” Mr. Philip Frank states that the B.B.C. occupies 
8 per cent. of musical time with organ music, “mainly the 
theatre organ with its sort of swirling rowdiness.” 

May I raise a note of protest against the constant use of 
the theatre or cinema organ on the wireless? Its wheezy, 
rowdy tones must be having a detrimental effect upon the 
musical education and taste of the public, and I am sure that 
if some of the performers were forced to hear their produc- 
tions in the quietude of a home they would be the first to 
condemn the cinema organ for broadcasting purposes. 

For some years I lived within earshot of Barnet Fair, and 
hideous as the noise from the roundabouts was, I would prefer 
even that quality of “music” to the performances we now 
so frequently have imposed upon us over the wireless 

May I, therefore, put in a strong plea for more organ music 
by the B.B.C., played on the king of instruments, the church 
organ? The entire substitution of that instrument in place 
of the raucous and blurred notes of the cinema organ would 
have a very beneficial effect upon the musical public, and 
appreciated by all lovers of true and 


would be greatly 
P. A. SHAW. 


melodious music.—Yours, &c., 


THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE SOCIETY 


S1r,—Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, in her letter of rebuke for 
Mr. Savage, tells us that one of Christ’s sayings “is precisely 
that He was God.” Would Miss Sayers add to the debt she 
has placed us under by giving chapter and verse for this 
saying?—Yours, &c., J. C. HARDWICK. 
Partington Vicarage, Manchester. 
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Books of the Day 


Our War Aims 


For What Do We Fight? 
Hamilton. 6s.) 

Our War Aims. 
3s. 6d.) 





By Sir Norman Angell. (Hamish 


By Wickham Steed. (Secker and Warburg. 
THESE two books by specialists in international affairs may 
help in clearing the minds of those who are at all concerned 
to prevent the present war leading to still another. Is there 
any way out? We intended, after the last European War, 
to prevent its recurrence; and here it is again. Both Sir 
Norman Angell and Mr. Wickham Steed were working, before 
the last War ended, to prevent its recurrence ; and once again 
they explain and defend the conceptions which they pub- 
lished long ago—before the men of twenty, who now have to 
serve in our armed forces, were born. This does not mean 
that the old conceptions were mistaken, or that the work of 
these two authors has been ineffectual. A change in the 
general atmosphere of political thought and action with regard 
to international affairs may require more time than some of 
us had hoped. But it is certainly that such trans- 
formations as the Russian Revolution and the Nazi Reaction 
should have occurred with such rapidity, while even our lead- 
ing politicians seem to be still thinking in the terms of the 
history-books of their childhood about peace and war, and 
while the great majority of voters in the democratic countries 
still have only vague emotions in the place where ideas about 


strange 


foreign policy ought to be 

Sir Norman Angell in his new book repeats the argument 
called “collective security” based upon the 
co-operation of many States in the 
If we grant the truth of his premises, his conclusion logically 
He notes also that this principle of joint resistance 
to aggression, upon which the British and French Govern- 
ments refused to act in many earlier cases of flagrant aggres- 
sion, is now precisely the principle upon which they profess 
to be acting in the war against Germany. The revolution in 
British diplomacy which took place in March, 1939, may 
seem strange to neutrals. “What at the beginning of March 
was dangerous, was engendering ‘midsummer madness,’ had 
by the end of March become the eternal principle inspiring all 
British foreign policy, to be defended by all that we had and 
were.” The later part of the book, however, shows, by 
quotations from Mr. Garvin and others, how little understood 
the principle of joint opposition to aggression has been. And 
Sir Norman adds an interesting chapter on empires as 
possessions and the “liquidation” of the old Imperialism in 
British policy. The difficulty which many readers will feel 
in this clear and persuasive argument is due to a doubt about 
the validity of the assumptions upon which it all rests. States 
and Governments are not individuals and do not act as indi- 
viduals in a single community. The actual persons who make 
up the States of the world have little or no interest in what 
happens outside their own frontiers; and the persons who 
control Governments look for the source of their power and 
their policy to the great majority within their own States, who 
still consider foreigners of all sorts as mainly a nuisance. 
Again, even in a single community the security of any indi- 
vidual rests much more upon the confidence of each that his 
neighbours will not attack him than upon his belief that most 
of them will help him if he is attacked. 

Mr. Wickham Steed is concerned chiefly to show what is 
meant by “Hitlerism,” which, according to some versions, 
our policy is intended to destroy. His great knowledge of 
Germany enables him to prove that there are forces in 
Germany which operated to produce something like Hitlerism 
even in the eighteenth century, and may survive even the 
defeat of the present rulers of Germany. The other forces 
which undoubtedly exist among the German people have not 
proved so far to be powerful politically. But in the end both 
Sir Norman Angell and Mr. Wickham Steed agree that some 
form of closer union between several Governments, beginning 
with a permanent union of the British and French Govern- 
ments, is the only means of preventing future wars. It 
remains doubtful how such union can be achieved and what 
form it could take. The word “federation” is at present in 
the air, as the word “ league” was during the last European 


for what is 


resistance to aggression 


follows 
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War; and the conceptions covered by the new word are 
certainly as vague as those of the peace-makers of 1919. Some 
people seem to think that the Constitution of the Uniteg 
States, applied to any collection of peoples of whom they 
approve, will solve the difficulty. But what 1s to prevent q 
super-Government from repudiating or evading its obligations 
as most existing Governments have done? The trouble ies 


deeper than the specialists in the problem of war and peace 


would have us believe. Whatever the causes of war or of 
aggression, they cannot be treated without a much more 
general diagnosis of the forces at work in contemporary 


society than any specialist is likely to provide. A good genera] 
practitioner is often better for the patient than a specialist 
And perhaps what we need for preventing war in the future 
is a cure for something more fundamentally dangerous than 
war. Plans for avoiding war must be much more compre. 
hensive than those which are devised only with a view to 
resisting aggression. C. DeELIsLeE Burns. 


Hitler Behind the Scenes 


Hitler Speaks. By 
worth. 10s. 6d.) 


Hermann Rauschning (Thornton Butter- 


Dr. RAUSCHNING’S earlier book, Germany's Revolution of 
Destruction, attracted deserved attention, because 


the Danzig Senate, 


its author 


as former Nazi President of could testify 


from first-hand knowledge to the way in which Hitler’s 
policies were formed and presented in the inner circle of his 
leading lieutenants during his early years of power. In this 


volume he carries disclosure a stage further, printing reports 


of a long series of Hitler’s private talks and addresses from 
him at the time. What we get is not a 
notes, but an attempt to 

But there seems no reason to doubt 


the notes made by 
mere transcript of the 
the conversations noted 


reconstruct 
its substantial accuracy 

Ihe years to which the conversations belong are 1932, 1933 
and 1934—that is, the one before Hitler’s attainment of office 
and the two following it. 1932 and 1934 were each years in 


which his leadership was threatened by revolts from within 
the National Socialist Party—in 1932 centring mainly round 


Gregor Strasser, and in 1934 round Roehm. Both men, of 
course, were put to death in the “ purge” of June 3oth, 1934, 
at a time when the tide of disillusionment with Hitler was 
running very strongly both among conservatives like Dr 
Rauschning and revolutionaries like Roehm ; and it is possible 
that nothing less drastic could have saved him. 

The talks here are revelations, in so far as they show Hitler 
at given dates to have been saying in private things very 
different from what he said in public. But we are all now 
so familiar with his habitual inconsistency in that sense that 
few fresh illustrations of it seem really surprising. Signor 
Mussolini, for instance, may not relish Hitler’s having said 
in 1932, that the Poles, Rumanians and Italians were the 
worst soldiers in Europe (p. 37), or in 1934 that “the Italians 
can never be trained to become a warlike people” (p. 130); 
though he will be pleased to hear (p. 267) that the Fuhrer 
“found unexampled purification and emancipation” in read- 
ing Machiavelli’s Prince, and considers it “simply indis- 
pensable for every politician.” But unless he were duller 
than one supposes, he could easily have guessed these opinions 
long ago. 

The side of Hitler which Dr. Rauschning, on the whole, 
brings out most strikingly is his untiring zest for propaganda 
and blackmail. In 1934 he had a vast card index compiled 
covering the principal personalities with whom he had to deal 
at home and abroad, and showing for each the answers tc 
such questions as: 


Will he take money? Can he be bought in any other way? 


Is he vain? Is he sexual? In what way? Is he homosexual? 
Has he anything in his past to conceal? Can he be subjected tc 
pressure? What is his business? His hobby, his favourite sport 
his likes and dislikes? Does he like travel? And so on. 

The use made of the cards was to rule and sway men through 
their weaknesses. Women were much employed as spies 
“With extraordinary subtlety” (noted Dr. Rauschning in 
1934) “each man’s type of womanhood is found for him, 
delicately and with great caution. This is done not only for 
heads of States and dictators, but for powerful bankers, 
foreign politicians, perhaps generals.” After the recent dis- 
closures in the action against Lord Rothermere, one ‘is 
disinclined to dismiss such statements as fancies. 
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It is on propaganda that Hitler bases his main hope for 
winning difficult wars. He knows his own skill with the 
“ psychological weapons.” But some interesting lights are 
thrown on other aspects of his possible strategy. In 1934 he 
said that in a future war there would be no neutrals. One 
of his first measures must be to occupy Sweden; he would 
go on to seize Holland, Denmark, Switzerland. He would 
defeat Britain’s sea-power by aircraft and U-boats. With 
Soviet Russia he could “at any time come to an agreement.” 

“TI could partition Poland when and how I pleased. But I 
don’t want to. It would cost too much, If I can avoid it, I will 
not do it. I need Poland only so long as I am still menaced by 
the West.” 

“Do you seriously intend to fight the West?” I asked. 

He stopped and looked at me. “What else do you think 
we're arming for?” he retorted. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


ee ° 
Raising the Wind 
How to Pay for the War. By E. F. M. Durbin. 
3s. 6d.) 

RETURNING refreshed from the excursion into the psychology 
of war which formed the subject-matter of his last book, 
Mr. Durbin has achieved what is probably, in spite of its 
modest size and renunciation of theoretical finesse, the best 
piece of work he has done. How to Pay for the War is one 
of those books which, occasionally, make the reviewer wish 
that it were possible to push one through every letter-box in 
the land. It could hardly be simpler, saner, or better adapted 
to its purpose ; the purpose of enlightening that vast, well- 
intentioned and horribly confused body of public opinion 
whose ignorance of public finance is such a stumbling-block 
to statesmen. 

“This,” says Mr. Durbin in his preface, “is in no sense 
my own book.” He writes “as the secretary and rapporteur” 
of a group of seven who have been studying the budgetary 
problems of war for the last three years, calling into con- 
sultation “three persons who worked in the Treasury during 
the last War and a number of specialists in the various divi- 


“PEN & SWORD 
A Book that is a ‘Tonic’ 


When I Was a Boy By Sir lan Hamilton. 
Faber & Faber. Illustrated, 18s. 


HIS BOOK is irresistibly attrac- 

tive. It is just what one might 
expect from the gallant and widely 
experienced soldier who has held 
almost every responsible position in 
the British Army at home and 
abroad in peace and in war; who is 
a master of English prose, and is also 
endowed with that sanguine and 
imaginative temperament which we 
used to call ‘Celtic’ (2). The 
General, the arch-enemy of humbug, has written a book that 
does you good to read (3). It is often said that Sir Ian 
possesses the secret of eternal youth. He has a wonderful 
memory, a gift for using the right word and phrase, an 
impish sense of humour, and a zest for spiritual as well as 
mental adventure which should make this record of his 
youth one of the books of the season. It is as attractive 
as can be imagined, and takes its place in the great 
tradition of autobiography (4). It contains many passages 
of beautiful, imaginative prose and is never a patchwork 
of unrelated incident and anecdote. hy 
Sir Ian has added considerably to his aE ie 
own reputation as a writer and some SAN | 
thing to the laurels of literature (5). 
The above reviews are quoted from NLS > 
(2) Henry Nevinson in the Observer; > A Spi 
(3) Sunday Graphic; (4) The Times; ——t,_ 
(5) John Gore in the Sunday Times; ] ) 
(1) the Bulletin. 


(Routledge. 
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sions of the money and foreign exchange markets,” Mr 
Durbin’s disclaimer makes legitimate a criticism which othe. 
wise his own explanation would be enough to forestall, The 
Government, he says, can mobilise the country’s economic 
organisation for war by taxation, by the direct control 
industry, or by borrowing, and will in fact use all they 


methods. Of the first and third he writes with confideng 
common sense and clarity, and whether he or some oth 
member of the group was responsible for the ideas involved, 
their arrangement and presentation does not matter at jj 
But from the second, while he has a few sensible and satis. 
factory remarks to make on general principles, he shies away 
with the disarming comment that “I am not familiar with 
the experience of the last War, nor with the principles of wig 
control in industry.” What a pity that his “ informal Com. 
mittee on the Finances of the Nation” did not co-opt someone 
enjoying sufficient qualifications to deal with this very impor. 
tant matter as adequately as the rest! A valuable section of 
the book remains, as it were, unwritten. But no economic 
expert could quarrel with what Mr. Durbin does write. 

No expert, that is, on the specific problem of war-time 
finance. On the broader theoretical problem of whether 4 
price-level raised By a controlled and moderate war-time 
inflation should be left where it is after demobilisation 
forced down, sooner or later, to its earlier level, he comes 
athwart the formidable hawse of Professor Hayek and the 
“neutral money ” school generally. He never has agreed with 
that school, and indeed, without taking sides in the theoretical 
controversy, it seems at least likely that any “ distortion” 
introduced into the economic system by a rise in the general 
price-level would be. a pinprick compared with either the 
distortions of war itself or those brought about by trying to 
combine demobilisation and deflation. 

One does, however, wonder whether Mr. Durbin has fully 
thought out the psychology of the situation. The citizen 
deludes himself into thinking that by pressing for borrowing 
rather than taxation, and tolerating inflation better than either, 
he is reducing the burden of the war. Of course he is not; 
and Mr. Durbin makes that quite clear. If we were all 
perfectly wise, we should be paying Income Tax at the basic 
rate of fourteen or fifteen shillings in the pound, not a penny 
would go on to the National Debt and not a fraction of a 
point on to the cost-of-living index. But we are not; so we 
shall get taxes, loans and inflation, too—and, to avoid the 
miseries of the “twenties, permanent inflation at that. Sup 
posing the argument of Mr. Durbin’s book really to penetrate 
the minds of the maximum number of readers, would it not 
tear from those minds one veil of illusion too many? Wha 
chance would the Government have of borrowing at any but 
a prohibitive rate of interest? Patriotic zeal may be enough 
to make me lend to the Government, at 2 or 3 per cent, 4 
hundred pounds, which at the end of the war will buy only 
fifty pounds’ worth of goods; but in that case it would 
probably be enough to make me agree fairly cheerfully to 
capital levy. . . . Or would it? Political psychology, # 
Mr. Durbin well knows, is a strange business, and no psycho 
logy is stranger than that of the taxpayer. How to Pay for th 
War does not comprise any discussion of Mr. Keynes’s com- 
pulsory loan scheme, but it constitutes, particularly wheo 
these psychological implications are taken into account, # 
powerful argument in its favour. HONOR CROOME. 


Captain Cook 


The Life and Achievements of Captain James Cook, R.N, 


F.R.S. By Surgeon Rear-Admiral John R. Muir. (Blackie 
10s. 6d.) 

Life of Captain Cook. By Hugh Carrington. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 16s.) 


A NEw life of that greatest of explorers, Captain Cook, was 
badly needed. At first sight it seems sad both for author 
and publishers that two should be published together. But, 2 
fact, Admiral Muir and Mr. Hugh Carrington have, luckily 
for them, approached the subject of Captain Cook and his 
experiences and achievements from different angles. 

In histories of medicine Captain Cook appears as the mat 
who showed that scurvy could be conquered among seamen 
People sometimes forget that this disease devastated not only 
seamen in the days of full-rigged ships, but whole land 
populations during the Middle Ages. On land the turnip com 
quered scurvy (turnips feeding of stock through the winte 
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by 
OSWALD GARRISON 


VILLARD 


with an Epilogue 
ENGLAND AT WAR 


“Tt is a long time since a series of articles has 
attracted such wide attention as those on condi- 
tions in Germany, which Mr. Oswald Garrison 
been contributing to the Daily 
A SPECTATOR’S NOTE BOOK, 


Villard has 
Lelegraph.”- 
Here they are in book form, with, in addi- 
tion, a translation of Mr. Villard’s broadcast 
in the B.B.C. German News Service on 
November 25th, 1939. 
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“Those who wish to understand the real 
causes of the war will do well to read Lord 
Lloyd’s pamphlet on ‘ The British Case. 


“ This is a brave book, and... 
book. A brilliant searchlight on the dark 
jungle in which all of us are wandering 
without sure guidance.” 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H., M.P. 


“It is well that you should put on record, 
and not only for our contemporaries, the 
story of the years when we had to struggle 
hard to procure the necessary measures 
of rearmament.” 
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= fresh meat instead of salt + fresh milk and butter). But 
until after the end of the eighteenth century, when better 
feeding had conquered the disease on land, it ravaged crews 
at sea. Exploration was as much hindered by it as by 
hurricanes, uncharted reefs, and the absence of chronometers 
all put together. Until I read Admiral Muir’s book I assumed, 
from summaries of medical history, that Captain Cook had 
conquered scurvy simply by providing (before they were 
known to exist), first a sufficient ration of vitamins, and, 
second, by the use of a condenser apparatus for providing his 
crew with fresh water. Actually his method was more interest- 
ing and more complex. “ Fatigue, cold and exposure rapidly 
exhaust the reserve stock of vitamin C.” Cook, among other 
things, saw that his men kept three watches instead of two, 
and in the worst conditions had facilities for them to get dry, 
while he forced the Admiralty to provide them with all sorts of 
winter clothes. Admiral Muir’s book, incidentally, sheds a 
great deal of light on the mutinies of the ‘ Bounty,’ the Nore, 
and Spithead. The modern reader will sympathise with the 
conclusions he draws. 

In Mr. Carrington’s book this side of things is treated much 
more briefly. He writes as a New Zealander, and, though he 
knows much less of the conditions of a crew pent up for two 
or three years together in a ship, he knows a good deal more 
of the primitive cultures, Polynesian, Melanesian, and Maori, 
with which Cook came into contact. Besides this, he knows 
well, and obviously loves, many of the places at which Cook 
landed, and it is clear from internal evidence that he speaks 
or understands more than one of the South Sea languages 
and dialects. 

As one would expect from the special interest of these two 
writers, it is Mr. Carrington who gives the best account of 
the final tragedy in which Captain Cook was killed in Hawaii. 
“Tradition had told the Hawaiians that one of their gods, 
Lono, the god of peace and happiness and agriculture, who 
had disappeared over the sea in time immemorial, was to 
return to them. The towering masts and branched spars of 
the ‘ Resolution ’ seemed to them islands, forests that had moved 
out into the sea, the men on them appeared to be gods, and as 


FINLAND'S 


WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


by Lieutenant-Colonel 


J. O. Hannula. 


other book gives such a Clear 
NO picture of Finland’s brave fight for 

independence under the leadership 
of Field-Marshal Baron Mannerheim against 
the Russians. 

This is perhaps the most topical book of the 
autumn season, having been published on the day 
of the Russian invasion of Finland. The whole 
world is watching the outcome with sympathy and 
active interest, and this book must be read by 
anyone who wishes to follow present events and 
at the same time learn more about the country to 
which we are bound by many ties of friendship 
and trade. 

“ A campaign to which the circumstances of the 
present time lend a peculiar interest. It not only 
describes in detail the military operations as a 
result of which Finnish independence was 
achieved, but it also gives an account of the origins 
from which the movement for independence 
sprang.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
12s. 6d. 


Faber & Faber 


such they were treated.” But celestial visitants have to be given 
offerings and feasts—valuable offerings, feasts that strain the 
community to the utmost. These gods not only stayed longer 
than the faithful wanted them (primitive people are often ag 
frank to their idols as children are to their dolls), but were 
forced (through a violent gale damaging the ‘ Resolution’s ’ fore. 
mast), to put back to the place where they had been adored, 
That was too much! 

Both Admiral Muir and Mr. Carrington agree, however, 
that Cook was not killed deliberately. Tempers on both 
sides had grown frayed, and Cook’s death was hardly more 
regretted on his own ships than by the islanders. Cook would, 
I think both these authors would agree, scarcely have resented 
his own death, so just was his estimate of the relation between 
the British and “ these people.” He wrote his views long before 
the final tragedy was in sight. 

“Tt is impossible for them to know our real design ; we enter 
their ports without their daring to oppose ; we endeavour to land 
in their country as friends, and it is well if this succeeds ; we land 
nevertheless, and maintain the footing we have got, by the superiority 
of our firearms.” 

Cook employed firearms as seldom as possible, and, if he did, 
used small shot, not ball. ‘Though on many occasions this 
saved his life and that of members of his ship’s company, 
as well as his always upright conscience, it was in the end the 
cause of his death. Anyone who likes, in a time of crisi§, to 
read about a great Englishman whose splendid deeds will yet 
never put him to the blush, will enjoy either, or better both, 
of these excellent biographies of a very remarkable man. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 


Left Wings—They Never 
Grow Weary 


Down River: A Danubian Study. By John Lehmann. (Cresset 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Down Stream. By Leonard Mosley. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
DwrRInG the year or two preceding the outbreak of war the 
one conclusion upon which all were in agreement was that 
Europe was in a mess. In different tones of voice these two 
books discuss the outward appearance of certain aspects of the 
continent’s unhealthy condition during that period ; and Mr. 
Lehmann enters into a detailed examination of the under- 
lying cause of the trouble in relation to the former empire of 
Austria-Hungary. Mr. Mosley, less serious in manner, de- 
scribes his visits to Spain, Nuremberg, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Danzig, and other storm-centres, when these were in the news, 

The thesis of Mr. Lehmann’s book is that until the pro- 
blem of the Danubian States is solved there will never be peace 
in Europe, because these States are economically dependent 
upon each other, while the inevitable difficulties of a hotch- 
potch of races are complicated by the traditional enmity be- 
tween Teuton and Slav. The old Austrian Empire went some 
way to provide a solution; now that is gone another fon- 
federation must be formed. How is this to be done? | For 
Mr. Lehmann the answer is Communism ; and his historical 
and political résumé of the events that led up to the absorption 
of Austria into Greater Germany points to the Soviet as the 
desirable anatomist of the Gordian Knot. 

Mr. Lehmann has evidently taken considerable pains with 
his subject. He is informative, earnest, well-meaning, some- 
times a little sentimental, and occasionally repetitive ; but 
having set out on the difficult literary task of compressing a 
number of events of greatly varying importance into a com- 
paratively small space, he is undeterred by statistics and the 
minutiae of party manoeuvring. There are, in fact, moments 
when he becomes more than a little prosy, though a book of 
this sort may be expected to make demands on the reader’s 
attention. The quality that he does not show to the fullest 
advantage is that one, often a meretricious gift, but so necessary 
to a political writer, of imparting a conviction that the author 
possesses a grasp of realities. Thus “the U.S.S.R.,” “the 
workers,” “Democracy,” “the peasants,” “Communism,” 
“the more intelligent,” all crop up as if they were intef- 
changeable terms. But if Russia was a democracy, and not 
totalitarian, the whole burden of Mr. Lehmann’s argument 
that she might solve these difficult questions would fall to the 
ground, because she would be unable to apply what Mr. 
Lehmann, speaking of the establishment of collective farms, 
calls “much costly trial and error,” by which, no doubt, he 
means the famine of 1933, a subject that Intourist guides 
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is the most extensive collection of Renaissance 


jewels and among them are a few hundred 
fragments at between £2 and £5. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


(Closed all day Saturdays) Museum 0401 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 
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always seemed so disinclined to discuss. Recent events in 
Poland may also have modified the popularity of Russia. that 
Mr. Lehmann found in Jugoslavia and other Slav com- 
munities. Nevertheless, much of the personal observation in 
Down River remains as interesting material, irrespective of the 
march of events. 

Mr. Mosley (whose middle name by a fiendish trick ol 
fate seems to be Oswald) has none of Mr. Lehmann’s almost 
puritanical approach to his subject. His manner in un- 
inhibited : 

“Gibraltar, symbol of Empire, lifted majestically from the 
dappling sea, its concrete side and knife-edged back stark against 
the clear blue sky.” 

Accompanied by his bride, he went to inspect the Spanish 
civil war, where the policy of “non-intervention” made him 
very cross. Later he and Mrs. Mosley were in some dangerous 
corners on the Czecho-German frontier. Matcy, garrulous 
and determined that everyone should know what fun it is 
to be married, Mr. Mosley, in spite of his comparatively Left 
sympathies, would not, one feels, be approved of as a Stylist 
by Mr. Lehmann, quite apart from the final bouquet for the 
Prime Minister. Down Stream has, however, pages that will 
amuse the unexacting. But Mr. Mosley seems under a curious 
misapprehension as to the Iron Virgin of Nuremberg, whom 
he must have failed to visit during the Nazi Party Congress. 

ANTHONY POWELL. 


Recent Verse 


Poets of Tomorrow. (Hogarth Press. 6s.) 

Amber Innocent. By Joan Adeney Easdale. (Hogarth Press. §s.) 
The Spirit Watches. By Ruth Pitter. (Cresset Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Out of Great Tribulation. By Humbert Wolfe. (Gollancz. 


7s. 6d.) 
More People. By Edgar Lee Masters. (Appleton-Century. 
Ios. 6d.) 


THE aim of the Poets of Tomorrow series is to publish a 
representative selection from those poets who, not yet ready 
to fill a volume single-handed, are already worth reading in 
greater bulk than anthologies or periodicals can encompass. 
The first volume includes four poets—Peter Hewett, H. B. 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Why not aes 
SPECTATOR 


AN OFFER TO OUR READERS’ FOR 
THEIR FRIENDS 

The publishers will post a copy of THE 
SPECTATOR for fifty-two weeks to any 
address in the world (excluding enemy 
territory) and will in addition present to the 
donor or the recipient a book token or books 
to the value of 10/6, making a gift worth 
40/6 tor 26 

The only condition laid down is that the 
person or persons to whom the paper is to 


be sent under this scheme have not hitherto 
been regular readers of THE SPECTATOR. 


What readers think 


 ... By the way, may I take this chance to 
say what a grand stay and comfort THE 
SPECTATOR is these days? ... . THE 


SPECTATOR leaders are magnificent 

Hope you don't mind this unsolicited testi- 
monial, but my American wife set me off by 
her admiration. ' There's nothing like it in 
U.S.,’ she says.” C.J.R. 
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Mailalieu, Ruthven Todd and Robert Waller. Mr. Todd has 
previously appeared in a similar symposium entitled Proems: 
both he and Mr. Mallalieu are familiar to readers of Vers. 
periodicals, and their two partners are not unknown, Much 
of their verse inevitably reflects the political obsession Of a 
generation sandwiched between two wars, and the backgroung 
they share is one of approaching gunfire: 

“TI wonder when the sky will flash with guns.” (Heweti.) 
“The waves are dancing yet, but we 

Have heard the warning guns upon the sea.” (Mallaliey,) 
“But now, from the map, a gun is aimed at me.” (Tedd, 

Mr. Hewett’s verse is rather stale, in a conventional anj 
indecisive way ; Mr. Waller sometimes has the substance ang 
eccasion of poetry, with very little mastery of the medium; 
Mr. Todd makes neat practical carpentry, with an engaging 
air of paradox; Mr. Mallalieu is the best equipped of th 
four. None of them, however, is yet in sight of “ Tomorrow, 
Their poems fit comfortably and competently into the pr. 
vailing conventions. 

Miss Joan Easdale disturbs the water with more of a:splash, 
Her Amber Innocent is a narrative poem, a concentrate 
novel of horrific psychology, and with all its faults and 
ingenuousness it has a distinctly original flavour. Most young 
poets are noticeably self-conscious, as if they felt a Cemsorious 
Pedagogue leaning over their shoulders and pointing acclsingly 
at any lapse from good taste ; but Miss Easdale has the courage 
of her imperfections and has not yet frightened herself into 
prudence. Hers is a verse of baroque attitudes, a monstrous 
Udolpho of black thoughts and green limelight, and it js 
often very bad indeed. “She was not ill, yet none could 
call her weil,” approaches the classic bathos of “He is no 
better. He is much the same,” and there is a_ similarly 
ludicrous anti-climax in 

“Amber had fallen upon her face— 
The floor was so cold and lovely a place.” 

But despite the moments of laughter in the wrong places, 
Miss Essdale can envelop her characters in queer and sinister 
shadows. Amber Innocent is an extremely individual poem— 
it could not be mistaken for the work of any other poet—but 
if it admits of a comparison I should [ken it to the novels of 
Margiad Evans, with which it shares a strained Brontéesque 
intensity of feeling. Miss Easdate may drift inio a private 
backwater and stagnate, but she has unusual potentialities and 
her dreamy Poe-like melodrama is capable of yielding precise 
coo:-toned scenes : 

“hen on she walked, a little ahead of hersel 
In eagerness for reaching somewhere, 
And she met a fanatical gardener 
Spreading nets over beds of pale green strawberries.” 

Miss Ruth Pitter has an unholy love of inversions—“ death- 
less looks divine,” “hedgerows wet,” “effort grim” and s0 
forth ; she makes funny noises like “rosy daisy”; and she 
misplaces the stress of words like “august” and “access.” 
It is sheer double-dealing, too, to have “doth” and “ knows” 
in the same poem. One way and another there is an artificially 
“poetic” atmosphere to be endured, a solemn hush while 
the moth-balls are shaken out of the priestly robes, a genv- 
flection to Wm. Blake (notably in A Natural Sorrow). The 
materia! of the poems is trite and faded, but nevertheless Miss 
Pitter succeeds in charging it with some new vitality. Within 
her clearly defined limits she is a lyric poet in the tradition 
of W. H. Davies and Walter de la Mare: lacking the freshness 
of one, the “magic” of the other, but gifted with the same 
ability to distil the essence of a transient perception of two 
or three familiar objects against a stereotyped background. 
The Spirit Watches reveals a genuine talent working capably 
in an inherited vein which is always in sight of exhaustion. 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s Out of Great Tribulation is a world 
of high romance and fine phrases, volatile, rhetorical, quick- 
witted, nostalgic. The poet bewails the passing of youth, 
recalls his loves, and mourns the friends taken from him by 
death: it is these three themes which dominate Mr. Wolfe, 
and he treats them with the feverish agility and romantic 
gestures of poor Pierrot. He is occasionally facetious, fre- 
quent!y high-flown and exaggerated, scmetimes coy: 

“TI wish that you had given me a flower” 
occasionally grand-mannered and bombastic— 
“Like a great wind, after a night of thunder 
he rocked the sodden marshes of the soul, 


And ripped the mists of cowardice asunder 
with laughter vivid as an aureole.” 
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£500 would name a large Recreation Hut for the Forces. 


£300 would name a similar but smaller ‘* Quiet Room” Hut. 


£5 is the average cost of Ten Christmas Parcels 


‘Christmas 


The Spirit of Christmas will remain 
despite the War, and there will be 
celebrations, though not in every 
home. 

The Church Army is planning to do 
all it can to carry the Spirit of Christ- 
mas into the little homes of lonely old 
people and gentlewomen in distress 
and into the homes of the very poor 
as wel’. 

Our Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen claim 
a large share of our attention to-day. 
There are Recreation Huts, Canteens 
and other Centres to be maintained, 
and new ones to be erected and opened. 
The Christmas Spirit must not be 
lacking in our efforts for these brave 
men. 


WE CANNOT CARRY ON ANY OF 
THIS WORK WITHOUT YOUR HELP. 


Will you then, in the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, give something to help? ; 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed “‘ Barclays, 
a/c Church Army,” and made payable to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.!. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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We can’t all be on 
Active Service—but 


WE CAN GIVE “FIRST AID” TO 
100 


men and women 


who are 


Class 


incurable invalids at the 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 


300 


STREATHAM 


others who are able to be _ with 
friends or relatives are provided with 


PENSIONS FOR LIFE. 


These unfortunate people cannot serve in this 


war with their bodily strength 
bravely 
making 


but they are 


doing what they can to help by 


comforts for the troops. 


Please Help Them 


War or no War they must be helped and cared 


for. 


Legacies, Donations and Subscriptions 


will be gratefully received. 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, STREATHAM 


"3, Cheapside, E.C.2. Telepbone: City 2184 S.W.16. 
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Exterior view of Royal Cancer Hospital, showing Granard House 
on extreme right. 


...1S ANOTHER FIGHT THAT MUST BE WON 


Stories of this second great war fill our minds almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. It affects every- 
body indirectly. But there is another war being 
waged day and night, year in, year out, which affects 
thousands of sufferers personally although you hear 
little about it. It is the War against Cancer—a 
malignant disease which The Royal Cancer Hospital 
is fighting with all its power to put down. No sufferer 
is ever refused the hope of treatment. Every life that 
can be, is saved. Yet despite these gallant efforts 
Cancer claimed 74,000 victims last year. Lack “of 
funds prevents this great compaign from being com- 
pletely successful. And this is surely where you can 
help. Your share of the financial burden of our 
national war will prevent you from being as generous 
as you might otherwise be. - But the little you give 
now will be the greater by comparison, For in the 
health of a nation lies its power to be victorious. 
Please send a Christmas gift NOW to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
Cancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 





S.W.3 





FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 

“T give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER 
HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road, London, 
Ue DUN OF vcs snsnsisscenitieinacilnnebaceniacah aia (free of 
Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the 
charitable designs of the said Institution.” 
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The book includes valedictory poems on Briand, Flecker, 
Chesterton, Gerald Gould and others: some of them so 
enthusiastic and so personal that one must prefer to respect 
their privacy. 

The Spoon River Anthology of Edgar Lee Masters has 
won an almost legendary fame as one of the forerunners of 
modern verse. In More People Mr..Masters has collected a 
further volume of character sketches and potted biographies 
in his familiar manner, DESMOND HAWKINS. 


A Blind Man 

The Blaze of Noon. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Secker and 
Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 

The Blaze of Noon is a remarkable and original book. It is 
the story of a phase in the life of a blind man which, though 
it is an astonishing tour de force, possesses a depth and cer- 
tainty of the kind which one does not associate with books 
whose distinction lies in their brilliance. It is a book of 
which, whether one likes it or not, time will not change one’s 
opinion, for it is not tied to the tastes of a decade; unlike 
the average English novel of today, written and read within 
defined social boundaries, it might as effectively have been 
written in another language and given an alien setting, it will 
not date, and a reader coming to it in ten years’ time will be 
in just as good a position to appreciate it or criticise it as a 
reader now. Its matter is quite ordinary: Louis Dunkel 
visits Cornwall to give massage to Mrs. Nance, he falls in 
love with her niece, he half falls in love with a cousin of hers 
who is both blind and deaf, finally his attachment to Sophie, 
the niece, is revealed as permanent. The originality of the 
book lies not in the exploitation of unusual material, but in its 
fresh approach to ordinary experience. Louis Dunkel is a 
man in whom intuition rather than any remaining sense has 
been sharpened. He is unusually sensitive to subtleties of 
behaviour and human contact; it is even suggested that in 
the realm of human contacts the possession of sight imposes 
another form of blindness. All the normal circumstances of 
human existence, from the commonplace to the intimate, are 
examined through these intuitions ; and the life, both inner 
and social, of the perticular man who is the central subject 






All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for 
me. 

It has gone out, ! am not very old, 

And as | travelled in the cold 

A bitter wind with all his might 

Blew, and put out my little light. 


* All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

| might not be afraid ? 

lama netle frightened — can't you 
see? 

Oh, light my little candle here for 
me. 


EDNA NORMAN 


With father gone, mother gone, home gone, one by one the 
lights have failed. The black-out is the more terrible because 
the children do not know the wey, and have nobody to 
guide them. There are FOUR THCUSAND BOYS AND GIRLS 
in the NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME who otherwise would 
be homeless and helpless, and every day brings new and 
urgent appeals. Gilts large or small will be greatly appreciated. 
An illustrated descriptive booklet of the work of the Home 
will be sent to each donor. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF FIVE GUINEAS 

covers the admission costs of one child. Please light a candle of new 


hope for some little one in distress. A photograph and particulars 
of the child assigned to you will be forwarded as soon as possible. 








| enclose my Christmas Gift of z 5. d. to o light a Candle 


in the Nationel Children’s Home. 
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NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Offices. HIGHBURY PARK. LONDON 





of the examination is revealed with absolute consistency ang 
vividness. It is a remarkable achievement. 

The book’s chief faults, which are irritating rather than 
crucial, are didacticism and—particularly towards the end—a 
sense of obsession which creeps through the cool and lucid 
prose. An evening newspaper, not otherwise known as a re. 
doubtable guardian of the proprieties, has however described 
it as a challenge to the Censor—thereby, no doubt, stimulat- 
ing its sale to a class of reader who will by now be wishing 
that he could demand his 7s. 6d. back. Mr. Heppenstall cer- 
tainly does discuss, in detail though not at great length, the 
physical processes attached to the emotion of love. There 
are people whose honest view it is that these processes should 
not be written about, and these he will not please. Nor 
will he necessarily please all those who do not have this in- 
trinsic objection. It is possible to be irritated by the arro- 
gance with which he makes his statements ; it is possible to 
see in what is presented as realism no more than a disguised 
form of romanticism ; it is possible to object on theoretical 
grounds to any emphasis being placed in this context on 
physical love, since it is of human activities the one where 
in practice the visual element generally counts for least. But 
it simply is not possible to pretend that ithe book bears the 
slightest taint of pornography. The world abounds with 
books containing passages of an cqual “frankness,” the 
majority of them too trivial to penetrate beyond the eae 
world of the circulating library. It is safe to say that to 
palates formed on such a diet this distinguished and austere 
book will seem notably lacking in flavour. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Murder with Padding 


Ten Little Niggers. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
The Murder at Charters. John Fethaland. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 
Stop Press. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Murder Abroad. By E.R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Printer’s Error. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
In the Teeth of the Evidence. By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
For thirteen years Mrs, Christie’s admirers have been waiting 
for her to reproduce the superlative form of The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd. Once or twice their hopes have been raised: 
The A.B.C. Murders very nearly came up to scratch, but the 
common run of Poirot’s adventures has produced little more 
than a half-light from the little grey cells. Now at last the 
expected chef-d’oeuvre has appeared. Ten Little Niggers is 
as near a perfect crime puzzle as we are likely to see. It is 
short, sans Poirot, exciting, baffling, and scrupulously fair. To 
divulge any of the plot would be to take the edge off the 
reader’s enjoyment. It should be enough to say that the 
book is Agatha Christie’s masterpiece. 

Ten Little Niggers contains no padding, and that’s saying 
something. Nowadays detection writers, stumped for plots, 
are more and more inclined to fill a heavy proportion of their 
pages with ponderous wads of technical or specialist detail, 
which only too often they cannot make palatable, let alone 
appetising. It is one thing for Miss Sayers to discourse on 
bell-ringing, advertising, or female dons, but when the weaker 
brethren start doing their stuff, one can only skip and skip 
again. In the present batch of books are to be found dis- 
quisitions on stained-glass manufacture, Roman Catholic 
doctrine, Virginian antiquities, private-press printing, nudism, 
French village slang, and New England bird-watching. Of 
all these eight authors, only Mrs. Christie cuts the whole of 
the cackle ; nor is it a coincidence that her book is the only 
wholly satisfactory one of the lot. 

Perhaps that is scarcely fair to Mr. Fethaland, who has 
made a very pretty début with The Murder at Charters. A 
Mayfair playboy shoots a white-slave trafficker, and when 
someone else is arrested for the murder, goes to Scotland 
Yard to confess. The C.I.D. refuses to take his statement 
seriously, his girl does not believe him, the Heme Secretary 
sends him to a nerve specialist, who tries to put him into a 
home. And so it goes on, amusingly enough, until a mystical 
note creeps in and the outlines of the plot are in danger of 
being blurred by the sort of moralities which Father Brown 
always put over so deftly. 

Stop Press must reluctantly be described as a major dis- 
appointment. Mr. Innes’s first three books were all astonish- 
ingly good, but here he seems to have sunk beneath the weight 
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In War 
and Peace 


tol 
ron spital 


carries on unceasingly its war 





against CONSUMPTION 


Treatment, teaching and research 
at this world-renowned Hospital 
are steadily overcoming this dread 


disease. 


£120,000 needed annually 


Please send a Christmas Gift to 
THE TREASURER, BROMPTON HOSPITAL, S.W.3 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


DECEMBER, 1939. 


SPECIAL ISSUE 


ON 


WAR ECONOMICS AND 
WAR POTENTIAL 


The Income and Fiscal Potential of Great Britain 


J. M. KEYNES 
Wage-Policy in War-Time E. A. G. ROBINSON 


Labour Potential in War-Time 
HELEN MAKOWER and H. W. ROBINSON 


The Building Industry in War-Time IAN BOWEN 
The Unofficial Market in Sterling PAUL EINZIG 
British Overseas Investments, 1938 


SIR ROBERT KINDERSLEY 
MACMILLAN AND CO. 6s. 


Applications for Membership of the Royal Economic 
Society shouid be sent to 6, Humberstone Road, Cam- 
bridge. An annual subscription of 21/= covers, post 
free, five issues of the Economic Journal and Economic 
History, published at BO/-=, and also a varying number 
(up to six per annum) of quarterly memoranda and 
special bulletins prepared by the London and Cambridge 


Economic Service 
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Life was simple in the golden morning o/ the 
world. To-day, in wartime, it has become more 
nerve-racking than ever before The article 
below tells you how an eight weeks’ course of 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food can restore 
your natural reserve of energy and vitality. 





How to 
win YfOLWL ‘war 
Modern life placed a heavy of nerves’ 


strain on us all even under normal 

peace-time conditions. In wartime the burden is doubled 
We have to face additional anxieties, cope with more difficult 
living conditions. To resist this increased stress your nervous 
system must be at its maximum efficiency. This means that 
your nerves and blood must be maintained in a healthy, robust 
condition. Two elements are vitally necessary to well-nourished 
nerves and blood—organic phosphorus and protein. And 
* Sanatogen * Ner“e-Tonic Food supplies these essential elements 
in their most easily assimilable form—a form so pure and so 
easily digested that it can be taken with benefit by everyone, 
even invalids, small children and diabetics. 

Just as * Genzsprin’ is accepted by the medical profession as 
the finest and most efficacious of all brands of pain relievers, so 
is ‘Sanatogen* recognised as being pre-eminent in its field. 
That is why over 25,000 doctors have praised ‘ Sanatogen' 
in writing. It is the perfect restorative for worn nerves, vitiated 
blood and lack of vitality. During the last war a Cabinet 
Minister told the: House of Commons that * Sanatogen ’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food was “a national necessity for preserving good 
nerves”. This still holds good. 

If your nerves are getting the better of you, start an eight weeks’ 
course of ‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food at once. Do not wait 
until the effects of war strain become apparent. Begin fortifying 
yourself against its encroachment now. 


‘Sanatogen’” Nerve-Tonic Food increases the nourishment you absorb 
from your normal diet by 23.5%, 








| NERVE-NOURISHMENT FROM ORDINARY FOOD | 





sts reported in the “ Medical Magazine ™ = 
Tests repe | Medi lagazine “’, WITHOUT sANATOORN | WITH ‘SANATOORN® 
Vol. xv, show that when patients were giver ATOORH® | 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food 86% of | 


the diet was ab- 
sorbed, while only 62.5 had been absorbed 
before ‘Sanatogen’ was given All the 
phosphorus in the * Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food was ja better absorption 
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orus of 


the total phospt 


assimilated ar 











of the phosphorus from the other f 
followed This prove that Fanat 
Nerve-Tonic Fooe gives you new 
strength and energ t lps you to absorb 
more nerve-nourishment from ordinary food 


as weil. 


SANATOGEN 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The words ‘SANATOGEN * and ‘GENASPRIN * are the Registered Trade Marks of Genatosan Ltd, 
m8 


Loughborough, Leicestershire 
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of his own vocabulary. After a spirited opening in Oxford, 
and one of the funniest descriptions of a senior common 
room ever written, the scene shifts to an enormous country 
house, stuffed with non-stop debaters. Nothing much 
happens, except that the lights are several times extinguished, 
gruesome practical jokes are perpetrated, and the debate 
continues. One stumbles on through this long welter of 
volubility to a somewhat lame conclusion, but many readers 
may find the proof of the padding too much for them. 

Mr. Punshon is one of the dullest of writers, not quite so 
flat-footed perhaps as Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts, but longer- 
winded and less circumstantial. Murder Abroad is a perfectly 
competent and very slow story about the murder of an elderly 
Englishwoman, laden with uncut diamonds, in the Auvergne. 
One’s expectation of life must be high if one is to pad along 
with Mr. Punshon. Or with Miss Mitchell, for that matter. 
Printers Error might well be called Author’s Error. It is 
both obscure and boring, and even the scenes in a nudist 
camp begin to pall when we find that it is not the ghastly 
Mrs. Bradley who is returning to nature. And what have the 
Arthurian chapter-headings to do with the case? 

Lastly, the great Miss Sayers. In the Teeth of the Evidence 
contains seventeen short stories, almost all unsatisfying. The 
detective story was born as a short story, and remained so 
through the reigns of Edgar Allan Poe, Conan Doyle (with 
a few exceptions) and G. K. Chesterton ; but now, curiously 
enough, we have little patience with really short stories of 
detection. Miss Sayers’s new volume opens well, with Lord 
Peter Wimsey in the clutches of an Old Wykehamist dentist, 
but only two stories deal with his Lordship’s activities. There 
follow five episodes in the life of a colourless commercial 
traveller called Montague Egg, and the rest of the book con- 
tains miscellaneous crime stories. Among them are an 
amusing account of a barber’s brainwave, and an excellent, 
almost surrealist, story called The Leopard Lady; but the 
majority of the stories in the book seem to have escaped un- 
willingly from popular magazines. They have little twists 
mm their tails, but one can almost always anticipate them. 
Remembering some of Miss Sayers’s more elaborate back- 
grounds, one almost wishes she had supplied a little more 
padding. Rupert Hart-Davis. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 14 


It is believed that in progressive nurseries complaints are 
heard that all existing nursery rhymes are out of date. Prizes 
of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered for new 
nursery rhymes, based on the old models, but adapted to 
fit modern political and social conditions. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be ~~ Fan to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 14.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, December 22nd. The Editor reserves the right to print, in 
part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. C Jompetitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 
is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 14d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 


MEDICI 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 
° 


Famous for their distinction, 
beauty and originality 
From ld. to 7/6 (British made) 


Send for 40 page illustrated catalogue, post free. 











Galleries, or shop by _ post 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


7, GRAFTON 8T., ALBEMARLE &T., LONDON, W.1 


Also at 28, Thurloe St., 3. Ken., and63, Bold St. Liverpool 


Visit our 
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1939 
REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 12 


THE usual prizes were offered for a short ‘etter on some 
innocuous and irrelevant topic calculated to provoke a pro- 
tracted correspondence of the sort that sometimes appears jp 
the most august of our daily papers. This was a highly 
agreeable competition to judge. The majority of the entries 
were in matter well calculated to appeal to any Correspond- 
ence Editor becalmed in the doldrums of the Silly Season 
and in manner nicely observant of the conventions of thei 
supposed channel of publication. The most popular topics 
were problems of animal treatment and behaviour, questions 
of terminology and derivation, the original significance of 
various social customs, moral dilemmas, old-fashioned pas. 
times, and suggestions concerning food and dress. Vivien 
Greene caught both style and subject exquisitely in a letter 
about the Christian names of a family surnamed Christmas, 
but cannot get high marks for inventiveness so soon after the 
celebrated correspondence on this topic. Mrs. H. B. Stebbing 
sent in an excellent entry about a hat, “ worn by my grand. 
father at the opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851,” ang 
soliciting information about whether from its description jt 
might be “a Bowler, a Billycock, or a Miuller-cut-down,” 
Miss Egerton was delightful about some pancakes made with 
snow in the place of butter ; her letter had an ending exactly 
in the approved key: “I can only say the result was sur- 
prisingly good, and if we have snow again this year our little 
‘Evacuees’ will no doubt be delighted to sample another 
edition!” Mr. H. C. Robins had a fertile subject in the 
reasons for singing in the bath, but his letter did not live up 
to a good beginning ; and the same must be said of Miss M 
Hoare’s entry, which began “Does a handshake reveal the 
character?” The first prize goes to Mr. Terry Gompertz for 
the first move in a correspondence which might outlast the 
war ; the second is divided between Mr. J. H. Eades, whose 
subject is a word for which even Mr. Partridge’s Dictionan 
of Slang cannot provide a certain derivation, and Mr. Sidney 
Keyes’s “ Ecclesiasticus.” Mr. Keyes, this time under the nom 
de guerre of “Sportsman,” also submitted an_ entertaining 
letter on the subject of apoplexy in quails. 
FIRST PRIZE. 
S1r,—Since the outbreak of war business has caused me to be 
later in the City than was my habit. I have observed, therefore, 
many aspects of City life which had escaped my notice heretofore 
Passing the General Post Office at seven last evening I heard a 
man call out “close” and immediately there was a loud banging 
and a sound of shouting from many parts of the building. | 
received the impression that the noise and cries were part of an 
ordered proceeding akin to the “Who goes home?” heard nightly 
in the House of Commons. Is there perhaps an old custom ol 
crying certain words at closing time in the Postal Services? It 
so, it would be interesting to know of other services, companies 
or corporate bodies who have a similar tradition—I am, your 
obedient servant, TERRY G. GOMPERTZ 
SECOND PRIZE. 
S1r,—When the Conscientious Objectors’ 
last week, one applicant after giving his views, in reply to Sir 
Miles Mitchell (a member of the tribunal) said “I am a Lancashire 
man but I have never heard the word ‘jannock.’” ; 
The saying “If you will be ‘jannock’ with me I will , 
*jannock’ with you” is common in Lancashire. I wonder if 
any of your readers know the origin and meaning of this saying? 
—Yours faithfully, J. H. Eapes. 
SECOND PRIZE. 
Sir,—While not wishing to place too much credence on “ signs 
and wonders,” I would like to suggest that there may be more 
than coincidence in the appearance of the “ Aurora Borealis” of 
“Northern Lights” in 1938, almost exactly a year before the out- 
break of the present lamentable war. I was a curate in Northants 
at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s death in 1898, and well remembet 
the appearance of the same phenomenon two days before that 
national calamity. The lights were plainly visible here in Kent 
and I remarked to my wife at the time, “ Surely this phenomenon 
must portend some unexampled catastrophe.” My words seem to 
have been substantiated by subsequent events. It would be very 
interesting to discover if readers know of other cases of the appear- 
ance in these Southern latitudes of the “ Aurora” preceding the 
incidence of some national misfortune.—Yours truly, 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


Tribunal met at Preston 


PROXIME ACCESSIT. 

Sir, —These difficult times compel many of us to take meals 
away from home: food rationing will present further problems. 
Long experience has shown me that the following provides an 
admirable portable midday or evening meal: four slices of toasted 
brown bread, rubbed with a cut onion and spread with bloatef 
paste. This, with home-made apple wine in a pocket flask, gives 
the balanced diet of cereal, vegetable, fish and fruit. I should be 


glad to hear if any of your readers can better it.—Yours faithfully, 
The Safery, Watchinton. 


A.R.P. WARDEN. 
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GOLD HOARD IN 
COURT—JUDGE’S 
SECRET 





Please don’t let it be a 


“BLACK-OUT”’ CHRISTMAS 


for the 8,250 boys and girls in 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES ps 


War is adding greatly to our anxieties. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS of 


10’- 


would be very acceptable. There’s FOOD in the gold of the tropic 
op yt ey ty eg te sunshine—that’s what you get in every 4 1b. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


ST. AN DREW’S HOSPITAL T’S proving a trying case. Plaintiff’s K.C. is a pompous 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS ass, and the jury looks half-witted. Ah well, things will 
NORTH AM PTON be better after a quick bite into that carefully concealed block 

| of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate. This delicious sunshine 

| chocolate is a secret vice with men. And a very good vice, 

FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY |... Bournville Chocolate is rich in iron and other valuable 
+ Hon. Tue Marquess or Exerenx, x.c., c.m.c., avo.| minerals. It contains extra supplies of carbohydrates for 
mts Tuomas TexNent, M.D, MRCP, DPM, P-P-M-| quick energy, and the sunshine Vitamin ‘D.’ The sunshine 
This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure | in Bournville bucks you up—you can taste it at the very first 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental bite. Get it at your nearest sweetshop. Look for the 


disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; | 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for famous red packet. 





2. on 











President; Tur Mos 
Medical Superinten 


le 


treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, | ° 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the | HERE'S THE SECRET OF THAT You can taste the real chocolate 
various branches can be provided. FAMOUS PLAIN FLAVOUR fievour in Bournville. ‘That's 
— 7 WANTAGE HOUSE : because Cadbury’s use only the 
This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate | finest beans and blend them 


entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated, | 
MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, | 
ruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 


a orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them. | CADBURY’S 


according to a secret recipe that 
gives the full flavour to the 
chocolate. Men _ particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. Ask 
for Bournville. If you prefer 
you can buy it blended with 
Fruit and Nut or with Whole 
Roasted Almonds. Luscious 
littl muggets of taste em- 
bedded in the rich chocolate 
—and extra nourishment too! 








elves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. | 
BRYN-Y-NEUVUADD HALL 
The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
he boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 


t 
or for longer periods The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
; . pr 


n the seashore There is trout-fishing in the Park 
At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
an hockey grounds lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
t et grounds, golf courses, and bowling green Ladies and gentlemen FLAVOUR 
I 


have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 


s pentry, et * 
For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent | It’s chocolate—it’s FOOD 


(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 


by appointment 
| ees MADE AT BOURNVILLE, THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN as 








As the weeks go by it becomes clearer and clearer that if 
we avoid inflation we are not going to avoid a pretty sub- 
stantial rise in prices. Up to a point a higher price level is 
not only unavoidable in time of war but helps to ease the 
strain. It is all a question of degree and of control. So 
far, the rise has not shown any of the symptoms of a genuine 
inflationary trend, and the Government has made it plain 
enough that it will fight inflation with every weapon at its 
command. I see no reason, therefore, why this week’s 
developments in the commodity markets, striking as they 
are, should be interpreted as the beginning of a really specta- 
cular and runaway movement in prices. 

To take the tin market, where the rise has been steepest 
and which has provided the inspiration for speculative 
buying of other commodities, the circumstances need careful 
analysis. Tin has been completely freed from price control. 
Until the beginning of this week the price was fixed at a 
maximum of £230 a ton, and the only market seller here was 
the buffer pool which doled out 25 tons a day. Consumers 
in the United Kingdom went direct to the smelters and were 
able to satisfy their most urgent requirements at the same 
price. But there was a large unsatisfied demand in this 
country, and abroad consumers of tin have been paying 
much higher prices. Now the market has been set free 
from all price control the price immediately jumped 
£41 10s, to £271 ros. and the quota has been raised to 120 
per cent. 

* * * * 


TIN PRICE POLICY 


This change at first sight looks like a complete volte-face 
on the part of the Ministry of Supply. The policy of pre- 
venting inflation by restricting prices is abandoned and 
people are wondering whether tin stands alone in this respect. 
The short answer is that no other price-controlled com- 
modity is quite like tin. From the national point of view 
tin is like rubber in that the British Empire and France, 
considered as one unit, have a large exportable surplus 
which should be used to bring in as much foreign exchange 
as it can without exploiting the neutral consumer. Rubber 
has always remained free from price control, and so long as 
the price does not greatly exceed 1s. a lb. nor fall greatly 
below 11d. neither the Empire producer nor the American 
consumer can feel aggrieved. 
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Tin has now been placed on roughly the same basis x 
rubber. Supplies are controlled by the quota, which j 
generous, and exports by licences, which are not easy ty 
obtain. The other non-ferrous metals and many other yin 
commodities are in a very different position. The Allie 
have no exportable surplus of them. That is one reasg 
why tin has now been freed. The other is that an imme 
diate shortage has to be overcome by means of a generoy 
price and a high quota. The policy now adopted is righ, 
but I do not blame the control for having first tried loy 


prices. 


* * * * 


GOLD PRICE POLICY 


Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa has presented 
some remarkably good results for the year ended June 30th 
Net profits, after tax, have fallen by only £120,000 w 
£557,866, and the dividend is 164 per cent. against 20 per 
cent. If one thinks back to the dull condition of the stock 
markets throughout the year, which must have virtually 
eliminated share dealing profits, these figures look encourag- 
ing. They emphasise the strength of the investment income 
position based on the company’s large portfolio of gold 
mining shares. At the annual meeting Mr. H. C. Porter, 
the chairman, intimated that the working profit of the pro- 
ducing mines increased by over £500,000 to £5,000,000, 
and he also held out high hopes of the possibilities of the 
group’s interests in the Far Western Rand. 

Like other mining finance chairmen, however, Mr. Porter 
was severely critical of the Union Government’s decision to 
appropriate the whole of the proceeds of the sale of gold 
over 150s. an ounce. This, he pointed out, was a radical 
departure from the previous policy of the Government and 
accentuated the difficulties of cbtaining fresh finance for the 
developing undertakings. Whether these criticisms will bear 
fruit only time will show, but the industry has the official 
assurance that the position will be reconsidered in the light 
of any substantial rise in working costs. In the meantime, 
even the 1§0s. price gives the established producing mines a 
handsome margin of profit. At £24 Consolidated Gold 
Fields {1 shares yield 7} per cent. That is a generous 
return in the light of the company’s strong finances. 

+ * * * 
GUY MOTORS EXPANSION 

Like every other commercial vehicle maker Guy Motors, 
Limited, is now engaged to capacity on Government work. 
This was made clear by Mr. Sydney S. Guy at the annual 
meeting when he stated that the works were now operating 
day and night and that a large volume of orders was in 
hand. It also emerges from his survey that even before the 
change-over to war-time production the company was going 
steadily ahead, as it had done ever since the reorganisation 
of 1935. Profits have been conservatively handled—iast 
vear’s 15 per cent. ordinary dividend was paid out of avail- 
able earnings of 33 per cent.—and the sale of the company’s 
vehicles during the year had shown a continuous and marked 
increase in face of a sharp falling off in new registrations of 
commercial vehicles for the country as a whole. This is 
encouraging information for shareholders, since it holds out 
the hope that when special war-time work is over the com 
pany will still be able to earn satisfactory profits. Guy 
Motors 1s. ordinary units, quoted around 2s., yield 7} per 
cent. on the dividend and 16} per cent. on earnings. They 
are a reasonable speculative holding. 

* * * * 
BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, chairman of the British Tyre and 
Rubber Company, is among the growing number of indus- 
trialists who would like to see a vigorous drive for export 
markets. At this week’s meeting he expressed the view that 
“there are buyers all over the world at present cut off from 
their normal markets of recent years who would welcome 
British goods if they were more readily available.” What 
is required, he thinks, is a lead from the Government, backed 
(Continued on page 884) 
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GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND 


SUPPLIES FOR 


OVERSEAS 


STRONG FI NANCIAL POSITION 


MR. SYDNEY ‘S. 


PRESIDING at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of Guy Motors, 
Ltd, held on December 7th at the head offices, Fallings Park, 
Wolverhampton, the Chairman, Mr. Sydney S. Guy, said:— 

With your permission, as usual, I will take the balance-sheet 
gs read and deal with the details. 

Turning to the assets side, the item land and buildings is much 
the same as it was last year, as although we spent a lot of money 
in keeping the buildings up to date we have not extended the 
works, which already covers fourteen acres. 

Plant, Machinery, &c.—This shows an increase of some £11,000 
over last year, but it does not represent the whole of the expendi- 
ture made, as on one hand the figures are subject to depreciation, 
but on the other an appreciable amount of new plant of the latest 

type has been installed, quite apart from the additions to replace 
old plant which has been sold, and the amount realised for the 
plant sold exceeds the written ‘down book value, and the credit 
balance has been used still furtler to write down these items. 

I would add that the plant has been well maintained and, where 
necessary, has been brought thoroughly up to date. 

As in last year so in this, considerable expenditure has been 
made in connexion with the preparatory work for the production 
of new types of vehicle, but generally it was not until the close 
of the financial year that production of all these types commenced, 
but since that date many hundreds have been and are being 
produced. 

Stock.—The increase of some £40,000 over last year is inevitable 
with increasing business, but is fully justified by the results 
subsequently obtained. 

Debtors show some £20,000 increase, while the creditors also 
show an increase of some £16,000, both of which are the results 
of increased business. 

Cash in hand shows an increase of some £20,000, which, having 
regard to the increase in the other items referred to, has only 
been possible by the increase in capital which took place when 
some six months of the year under review had elapsed ; this you 
will see is reflected in the increase in the subscribed capital by 
some {£40,000 

You will note we are continuing to redeem the debentures, 
which have been reduced in the year by £14,000. 

The reserve account shows an increase of some £40,000, which 
is accounted for by the premium obtained from the new issue of 
shares, less the expense in connexion therewith, and, as you will 
see from the report, out of this year’s profits we propose to transfer 
tu the general reserve a further £17,000, which will then bring 
up the total reserves to some { 143,000, which I think you will 
agree in relation to the capital of £207,000 is a very satisfactory 
position. 

SATISFACTORY PROFIT 
which, as the report stated, is 
of course covers E.P.T., 
the increased 


The profit of over £50,000, 
arrived at “after provision for taxation,” 
and, bearing in mind what I have already told you, 
profit may be considered satisfactory. 

You will note from the directors’ report that the profit, together 
with the amount brought forward from last year, leaves an amount 
of some £71,000 available, and, after paying interest on the 
Debentures and the Non-cumulative Participating Preference 
shares, leaves for disposal an amount of some £66,000. 

Your directors feel that it is desirable to pursue a conservative 
policy. For that reason they recommend, for the third year in 
succession, the payment of a dividend at the rate of 1§ per cent. 
per annum, and after setting aside £3,000 for the provision of 
staff profit-sharing bonus and £7,000 to the sinking fund for 
debenture redemption, to carry forward to next year £22,000. 

Your directors are pleased to be able to report that, although 
the number of vehicles pon ad as published in the returns of 
the Ministry of Transport during the period under review, show 
a marked decrease, the sale of your company’s vehicles during 
the same period shows a continued and marked increase, which 
justifies the slogan your company has consisiently advertised of 
late, “ Guys for Life and Lower Running Costs,” and our order 
book shows an ever-increasing number of large and discriminating 
buyers who are purchasing Guy vehicles. 

At our meeting last year I told you of the considerable develop- 
ment expenditure we had incurred and were incurring in produc- 
ing new designs, jigs and tools, and, as you will have gathered 
from my preceding remarks, this has continued during the past 
year. 

It is regrettable that this war should have been forced on us in 
September, but, having become involved, it is fortunate that your 
company carried out the development work to which I have 
referred, and was in consequence immediately able to be of very 


GUY’S SPEECH 


considerable assistance to the Government, which has_ been 
duly acknowledged, and that since August a very considerable 
number of vehicles has been and is being produced in the common 
cause. 

Whilst, as you will have gathered from the report, the company 
is well supplied with orders and is in fact working day and night, 
we have always maintained a large stock of parts, which is now 
standing us in good stead and enables us to supply the needs 
as far as possible of our large number of customers. 

You will no doubt have seen in this morning’s paper a state- 
ment by the President of the Society of Motor Manufacturers that, 
by arrangement with the Board of Trade, the Department of 
Overseas Trade and the Ministry of Supply, “ Overseas customers 
are now assured of supplies of vehicles, the arrangements being 
on the basis that export orders shall be fully met. The export 
interests of the motor industry are, therefore, safeguarded to the 
utmost possible extent under present conditions.” 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

My remarks would not be complete unless I referred to the 
tremendous efforts which have been put forward by our staff 
and employees under very trying conditions. Their lot is, of 
course, a much happier one than those who are serving the 
country’s cause under other conditions; nevertheless, they are 
doing their job well and merit the sincere appreciation of us all. 

Your directors look to the future with confidence, as, when the 
war is over, we cannot believe that the Government—the majority 
of the members of which so well remember the years succeeding 
the Great War—will be foolish enough to allow the indiscriminate 
sale of war-worn vehicles. This had a disastrous effect on the 
motor and other industries, and as the result, directly and 
indirectly, much more money was spent in unemployment than 
was realised in the sale of the vehicles. 

However, even if the Government were so illadvised, we are 
satisfied that the results would be nothing like so disastrous, 
because the majority of military vehicles these days are totally 
unsuited to civilian work, although in our case the units out of 
which they are manufactured are mostly our standard commercial 
products. 

We are quite satisfied that the experience of those large numbers 
of individuals in the Services operating Guy vehicles under the 
exacting and arduous conditions of war will stand your company 
in good stead when those officers and men happily return to 
civilian duties. 

You will remember last year I was able to give you the result 
of a census showing that 26 per cent. of our vehicles in operation 
were ten years of age or more, and, needless to say, the varied 
experience your company is gaining by the operation, under the 


difficult conditions I have mentioned, will tend to still further 
enhance the already high reputation your company’s products 
possess. 


The balance-sheet and report were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Ewart Guy was re-elected a director, and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED COAL SALES 





Tue sixteenth ordinary general meeting of the Wankie Colliery 
Company, Limited, was heid on December 13th at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. : 

Sir John R. Chancellor, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (chairman 
and joint managing director) who presided, said that there was a 
balance to be dealt with of £74,709, out of which a final dividend 
of 2} per cent. was recommended, which would make a total of 
74 per cent. for the year and represented 12} per cent. on the 
capital of the company prior to its increase by the issue of 
1,330,000 bonus shares in the May of last year. 

“There had been a substantial improvement in coal sales which 
had increased from 929,947 tons to 973,083 tons, constituting a 
record. With regard to the reduction in profits despite the in- 
crease in the sales of coal, he would remind shareholders that at 
the last general meeting the then chairman had stated that it had 
been considered advisable to enter into long-term contracts at 
reduced prices with their larger consumers ensuring orders for 
their total requirements for many years to come. ‘The explanation 
of those long-term contracts was that it had come to the Board’s 
knowledge that the Northern Rhodesian copper companies were 
seriously considering the installation of hydro-electric energy in 
substitution for fuel, with a view to reducing costs of production; 
the reduced prices ensured the Wank:e Company obtaining the 
whole of their fuel requirements over a long term of years. 

Sales of coke showed a decrease of 13,551 tons, chiefly due to 
the fact that the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga had of recent 
years obtained the major portion of their requirements from 
Belgium, but the outbreak of hostilities had made that difficult, 
and the Board had every hope that the Wankie Company would 
for some time to come supply that undertaking with their total 
requirements. As to the coal reserves, it was estimated that there 
was a tonnage of about 41} millions remaining to be mined within 
2 miles of the present pit bottom, and that was by no means the 
limit of the distance of economic mining from those shafts. 
Generally, he hoped that through increased output, and consequent 
reduction of over-head charges, they would to some extent make 
good the reduction in profits resulting from the long-term contracts. 
With regard to his visit to Rhodesia last May and June, he had 
found everything in a most satisfactory state ; the progress made 
in all respects since his previous visit nearly 12 years ago was 
very striking. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS. OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


THE ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on 
December 7th, in London. 

Mr. H. C. Porter (the chairman) first referred to the irreparable 
loss the company had suffered by the death of Mr. John A. 
Agnew. 

Since the last meeting the financial world had been subjected 
to repeated and violent shocks which had gravely impeded the 
normal conduct of business, and for this reason it was hardly 
to be expected that the accounts now presented would compare 
favourably with those of last year. 

Dealing with the accounts of New 
the operating company, dividends, pvrofits, &c., amounted to 
£1,070,327 against {1,221,439 last year. Dividends again showed 
a satisfactory increase. The profit carried down to the appropria- 
tion account at £997,048 was £183,346 lower than last year, a 
result more satisfactory than might have been anticipated consider- 
ing the extreme difficulties prevailing. A dividend of 2s. per share 
had been declared, making 16} per cent. for the year against 20 
per cent. last year. This dividend, which was payab!e to Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, permitted the directors to 
recommend a similar final dividend in that company. 

With reference to their South African interests, it was 
satisfactory to note that the working profit for the year in respect 
of their producing mines amounted to upwards of £5,000,000, 
showing an increase of over £500,000 compared with last year’s 
results 

With reference to taxation, however, in snite of repeated repre- 
sentations to the Government that the burden imposed upon the 
gold mining industry was proving a severe handicap to the 
exploitation of new areas and rendering difficult the provision 
of further capital for existing companies, the Budget introduced 
for the year ending March, 1940, afforded no relief to the industry, 
and, notwithstanding the magnitude of the contribution paid by 
the latter to the Treasury, the Minister’s references to the industry 
were very limited. The rapid deterioration in the European 
position during the latter part of August, and the consequent 
depreciation of sterling, induced the Government to announce its 
intention of introducing legislation to appropriate the whole of the 
proceeds of the sale of gold over a price of 150s. per ounce. 


Consolidated Gold Fields, 


The Gold Producers’ Committee: had made strong representations | 


for some relicf to be granted to offset a rise in working costs, and 
they welcomed the statement of Mr. Hofmeyr that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to deal with this matter when it arose. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 882) 


by an assurance that, subject to the prior allocation gf 
supplies essential for the fighting forces and home services, 
“an appropriate portion of the balance of the nation’s 
resources both of material and man power would be egy. 
marked for export trade and allocated sufficiently ahead” 
Only then would it be possible for manufacturers jp 
approach overseas markets confidently on sound busines 
lines. 

As for the company’s trading position, Sir Walrond dig 
not under-estimate the difficulties created by rising cost, 
but one gets the impression that turnover is still increasing 
and that ultimately the greater part of the cost increase will 
be passed on to the consumer in higher selling prices. It js 
also apparent from his review that earnings are substantially 
in excess of the dividend paid, for not only has the parent 
company made large provisions for reserves and contin. 
gencies, but the India Rubber, Gutta Percha subsidiary has 
distributed much less to the parent than profits would have 
justified. 






* * 


* * 


WANKIE COLLIERY POSITION 

Shareholders in the Wankie Colliery Company, the South 
African gold-mining undertaking, will welcome their chair. 
man’s explanation of last year’s surprising fall in profits, 
Sir John Chancellor explained that the fall in earnings had 
taken place despite a substantial improvement in coal sales, 
These had, in fact, risen from 929,947 tons to the new record 
figure of 973,083 tons, but the revenue received reflected 
long-term contracts entered into at reduced prices. It 
appears that the company was compelled to offer these long- 
term contracts to the Northern Rhodesian copper companies, 
who were seriously considering the installation of hydro- 
electric energy in substitution for coal unless reduced prices 
were forthcoming. Obviously, earnings estimates must now 
take into account the effect of these price reductions, but 
shareholders will draw some encouragement from the chair- 
man’s intimation that war conditions will provide a basis 
for increased output and a consequent reduction in overhead 
charges. Custos. 





LONDON HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL 





‘HE Dental School of The London Hospital resumed the 

full course of instruction for the qualifications in Dental 

Surgery in The London Hospital, Whitechapel, on Decem- 
ber Ist. The next Term will open on Monday, January 8th, 
1940 

The Dental School is not a separate organisation but an 
integral part of the Hospital and Medical College. The Policy 
of the Board of Management is to maintain a well-equipped 
and efficient Dental Department, working in close co operation 
with all the Departments of the Hospital and the Medical 
College. 

Dental Students 
encouraged to become 


mingle with Medical Students and are 
as familiar as possible with general 
Medicine and Surgery Application for admission should be 
made to the Dean, Dr. A. E. Clark-Kennedy, M.D., F.R.C P., 
at The Medical and Dental School, Turner Street, London, E.1, 
from whom all further particulars can be obtained 











RUDOLF STEINER HALL. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
West End Office - 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ase ose ose , £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


KINGSWAY. (Ilol. 5642.) Nightly at 7.45. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.90. 
LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
A traditional Chinese Play 
Prices from 1/6. All Bookable. 


* Enchanting Should Not Be Missed "Sunday Times. 


Baker 
Actors Company. Pad. 8219. 
Evenings 7.30. Thurstay, Saturday, 2.30. 1/6—6/-. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


MARTITA HUNT, MARIUS GORING, ALEC GUINNESS. 








Street Station, 
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«JHE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 41 


‘A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 

if this week's crossword puz 
* and should be received not later than first post 
will be 
tions should be on the form appearing below. 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three- 
otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. 


zle to be opened. Envelopes should 


opened before noon on Wednesday. 
The name of the winner will 
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ACROSS 


1. Just the character to snufl 

the candles (8). 

Does the hairdresser pro- 

vide this before giving a 

water-wave? (2 words) 

(3, 3). 

It makes Lot obese (8). 

In this country I am con- 

fused with a_ race-course 

(6). 

12 Inside ships? (6). 

13. Staff notation in military 
slang (2 words) (5, 3). 

. Not Smiles’s idea of Self 
Help (3 words) (5, 3, 4). 

18. There is no difficulty in see- 
ing through their designs (2 


wv 


od 


wa 


words) (5, 7). 
23. The solution is the oppo- 
site of what I announce 


myself to be (8). 
24. An all-round affair (6). 
2. Poems addressed to South 
Africa in the Black Sea (6). 
27. Pigs about? Wire back (8). 
23. The spinsters’ quarry in 
Leap Year (2 words) (3, 3). 


29. Elijah did (8). 
DOWN 

1. No good telling this dog 
to keep his hair on! (6). 

2. A coin’s gone astray here 
(6 

3. Extract from law (7). 

4. In truth Vera goes first (4). 

6. Anagram of 29 except for 
one letter (7). 

7. Anthony apologised for 


being meek and gentle with 


them (8). 


119 Latymer Court, W. 6 


8. A dip in these is dry rather 
than wet and may be lucky 
(2 words) (4, 4). 

II, 25. Perhaps his perform- 
ance would have been more 
convincing if Carute had 
built a few of these (11). 

14. Someone’ undefined  ap- 
pears to be very tardy (7) 

16. Littlke Tommy theught this 
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plant meant wages earned 
by land-workers (8). 

17. Whether one liked these | 
examples of needlework | 
may have been a matter of | 
taste (8). | 

19. A way they have in Ger- | 
many (7). 
This creature has a_ hat 


made of rep (7). 
21. And here do I write up the 

same material? (6) 
22. Proficient (6). 
25. See above. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 40 is K. M. P. Thornburgh, 


COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Tue fifteenth annual general meeting of British Tyre and Rubber 
Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, December 12th, at 
Winchester House, E.C. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E., chairman and managing director 
of the company, said that the net profit amounted to £217,933, 
against £177,118, and it was the eighth successive year in which 
the board had been able to report an increase in profit. 

The immediate effect of the outbreak of war had been a sharp 
increase in demand for the company’s products. 

The year’s results fully justified the maintenance of the ordinary 
dividend at the same level as for the past five years by the pay- 
ment of a final 4} per cent., making 8 per cent. for the year. On 
the matter of bonus, after careful consideration the directors had 
decided to recommend a bonus of 3 per cent., as against 2 per 
cent. thus maintaining the distribution on the same level as for 
the last three years, plus an additional 1 per cent. to cover the 
increased rate of Income Tax. 

At the outbreak of war the rubber industry had reacted to the 
altered situation promptly and in a manner worthy of the occasion, 
and a Voluntary Control Panel had been set up. Taken as a 
whole, the increased prices since the commencement of hostilities 
were unquestionably less than the actual additional cost of raw 
materials to the manufacturing undertakings. An important aspect 
of trading conditions was that while, with a nation at war, their 

national effort must first be directed to the adequate equipment 

and efficient maintenance of the armed forces, and to the preserva- 
tion of essential services at home, it was equally important they 
should not overlook the fact that the nation was so vitally depen- 
dent on overseas trade. Export trade was more essential to the 
nation today than ever before. With a lead from the Govern- 
ment he was positive that the country’s export industries would 
take full advantage of the opportunity offering, and by providing 
the nation with a free flow of foreign exchange, and purchasing 
power overseas, insure an appreciable measure of success, both 
in the present conflict and in the economic struggle which must 
inevitably follow it. 

The report was adopted. 

















QUAKER 
INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 


@ The International Service of the Society of Friends, 
with its Centres in France, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland, and also in the Near 
and Far East, India and Africa, is CARRYING 
ON. 

This is a service of Reconciliation and International 
Interpretation that you can support now, even in 
war-time. 

Special demands have already been made on the 
work, e.g., the investigation of conditions among 
Polish refugees, etc., arranging homes for refugee 
children evacuated from Paris. 

The need at this moment for a spirit of conciliation 
and for positive service is unquestionable. We 
appeal to men and women of good will to see 
that this work is sustained and developed. 


itributions should be sent to THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL 
(Room 29) 


FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 



































BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.--GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—HA 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). 
HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). BRYN- 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths). 
EASTBOL RNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
ALISON. 
GLENESK., 


EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Angus). 





VEN 
BURFORD Y BRIDGE 


TYRCH. 
STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


| FALMOUTH (Cornwall). 
FILEY (Yorks).—LIN 
| GRAYSHOTT (Hants). 


| 
| LID 

| KESWIC K.—KESWIC 
|b EAMINGTON SPA. 


REGEN 
LOC Hi AWE. 
THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, Ww eS 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


| | LocH AWE (Argylishire). 
LONDON. 


FALMOUTH. | NAIRN (Nairnshire).-GOLF VIEW. 
IKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
FOX & PELICAN. | PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
Ht NSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | PORT ST. MARY | (1.0.M.) ee er Aa Sa 
. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRANI 
IVES (Cornwall). TRE GE NNa CASTLE. 
ALKE R" a HOUSE. 5c OU RIE (Sutherland).--SCOURIE 


LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore 
CASTI E. 


SELBY (Yorks). 
SOUTHPORT. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs) - 
TORQUAY. G 





H 
MANOR HOUSE. —HEADLAND HOTE L. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


UNLIKE 


Fla Nae) dal-) an a-P4el 





FFSET THE UPSETS of the 

day's doings with the soothing 
qualities of a King Six Cigar after 
dinner. King Six Cigars cost only 
64d. each, 














RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a lire. Vouchers sent only to advertisers | 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines Series discounts : | 
24% for 6 insertions ; $°% for 13; 74% for26; and10% | 
for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTA TOR | 
Office, 99 Gower Street london, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not iater than Tuesday of each week, 








Whatever make of wafer 
blade he can get on Service 
will fit the “Eclipse” Razor- 
the only Razor with a magnetic pickup 
—but for perfect shaving 
comfort and economy send 
him also some “Eclipse” 
Super Blades. 








PERSONAL 
VACCINE by the mouth. Secure immunity from 
i COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months 
by taking “ BUCCALINE”™ Brand Tablets. ss. post 
free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents, 
HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists. 93 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Mayfair 4231 


RAZORS: 2/6 to 10/6 
BLADES: 5 for 1/8 
: go 


LERT, educated young lady beginner may secure | 

j opportunity of being trained for unique interest- 
ing secretarial job.— Write full particulars “Confidential,” 
org rs’ ACADEMY, 7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
«} | 


] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc 
Moderate. Consultation free.—UNiversaAL DeTsc- | 
TIves (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. 





|' he’s in one of H.M, Forces he'll thank you for 

[HE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE Christmas 
Number, 100 pages of off-the-beacen-track pictures and 
articles. 1s. 6d.nowonsale. Annual Subscription 1§s. 
from Pustisners, 40S William IV. St., London, W.C.2. 


Humorous, war-time weekly for sale. 





| ITERARY APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 


The Governors invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP which will become vacant at Easter. 
Ihe salary will be £800 with a Boarding House. 


Hanover Square, W MAY fair 9s0c 


Q@ MOK! RS say with solid reason, 
. 


“ = There are at present 170 boys at the school of whom 
‘TOM LONG v of season. 
rOoM L& i i8 never out of season ___ | 79 are boarders 
The School has Scholarship endowments’, both 


internal and at the Universities, 
from the Board of Education 
are recognised. 
Applicants must hold an Honours Degree from an 
» Cards from paintings by Gregory Robinson. | University in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
1s. 3d., post free, 3 boxes, 3s. ; 6, ss.—SOLENT, LTD., | equivalent qualification as may be approved by the 
2 Albion Terrace, Southampton | Board of Education 
= — = | Particulars may be obtained from the CLERKs TO THE 


. — . — Governors, Messrs. A. D. Steel and Son, 30 Castle 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


and - receives grants 
I'wo advanced courses 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


»OX of 6 charming assorted Nautical Christmas 


Street, Hereford, by whom applications must be 
- received on or before January 13th, 1940. 
- FINEST Large Juicy Oranges, 21s. Case 80 ; : 
4 OURNALIST wanted, preferably under 30, for 
Hf Large Secedless Grapefruit. 25s. Case half J . : . os 
important Secrets . . 2 “4 
Oranges, half Grapefruit. 24s Box 40 Ibs. Finest . mportant Secretarial post with Consulting Engin 


eering firm. Initiative and personality required.— 
Apply, stating age, salary required and details of experi- 
. ence. Write Box A808. 


Dessert Apples, 18s. Carriage paid. Cash with order. 
— SuNnRiPsE Fruit, V15, Pierhead, Liverpool. 


CINEMAS 


— | 


wot) & | 
i Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 | ( 
BY SPECIAL LICENCE, 
The Greatest Film of our Time. ~ . 
PROFESSOR MAMI OCK A. London). The above School, established in South Croydon 
An unforgettable experience. since 1900, has moved with some eighty children to a 


= —_—_——— | large comfortable house with extensive grounds. 
9 for all public examinations. A sense of responsi- 


CINEMA = oon 
- *ROHAM HURST SCHOOL (for girls) SOUTH 
PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


LECTURE 
ility, education in citizenship, together with the 
‘OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway | development of the individual, are emphasised. 
+) Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, Dec-| Pupils are taken as boarders from six years of age. 


ember 17, at 11 asm. Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A. “ What es = 
Has Happened to Progress ?”’ Admission free. Visitors | 
Welcome | 


~| 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &. | 


NTELLIGENT Typing by expert. Theses, Novels, | 
Plays, Poetry, French. Fr. 10d. 1,000 wrds. Gua- | 
ranteed checked. Nora Let, 29 Boundary Rd., Worthing. | 
| 

ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans..&c.,promptly ex MSS, 

| 4 18. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— Miss N. 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,g6MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea | 
' 





i KIRKHAM HAMiILTon. F.R.S.A., 7 Princes AND WANTED 
Street, Hanover Square, W big cy 

RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. | }] -REFORD — CATEREDRAL = GRAMMAR 
( Also public speaking taught..-KirKHAM HAMIL- , : 
TON, F.R.S.A., Speakers’ Academy, 7 Princes Street, 


| 


There is a highly qualified Staff, and pupils are pre- | 





EDUCATIONAL 


——__, 


BEDALES SCHOOL, 


NEAR PETERSFIELD, HANTs. 


(Founded 1893. 


This Co-educational Boarding Schoo: ‘or Boys 
and Girls from 11 to 19 is fortunately able to 
carry on its normal work in its own buildings 
and with full pre-war Staff. There is a separate 
Junior School for younger children from § to 1; 

Parents are thus able to send all their children 
to the same School, with obvious advantages in 
these days of difficult travel. (Reduced fees are 
granted for children of the same family. 


Bedales offers a modern education and a 
healthy country life in a safe area. The School 
Estate of 150 acres, including a Home Farm, is 
situated in beautiful country at the foot of the 
Downs. There is a Library of 14,000 books, an 
Assembly Hall and Theatre, and exceptional 
facilities for both Science and Music. Scholar. 
ships are awarded annually, including some for 
Music and Arts. 





For particulars and prospectus write to the 
Headmaster. 


YIRKBECK COLLEGE 

) (University of London 

Applications for admission from men and wome 
| who desire to pursue research or to read in the evening 
| for degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science or fo 
} the Diplema in Geography should be addressed w 
The Secretary, 
| BirKBeck COLLEGE, E.C.4 
wr. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, Hil- 
‘ side, Church Stretton, Shropshire First-class 
London Secretarial Training in Safe Area. Journalism, 
| Advertising, Foreign Languages Intensive training 
| Special terms. 
| = 


FOR THE TABLE 


* MAS best turkeys 12s. 6d., 15s., 20s. each ; fat geese 
£108. each trussed. Cream butter 3 Ibs. 6s. 6d.. rolbs 
20s. Irish Hams 2s. 4d. lb. All delivered free.—Now 
DonoGuut, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 


iH 


FRESH FRUIT 
OG JAFFA Grapefruit 25s. 6d., or 180 Oranges 
SIU) 26s. 6d.“ »*ardess,”” Rex or “ Lord” Brands. 
Mrxep Case 28s. Carriage Parp.—STEAD AND Sow, 
124 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 Hol. 7478 


HOTELS AND BOARDING LOUSES 

—— YOURSELVES in English Country. 
\ 

Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 

and: HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

| P.R.H.A., Lrp., St. Grorce’s House. 

treet, W.1. 


193 Regent 


*) GRANVILLE PLACE, W.1. (few yards Selfridges 
e High class Private Hotel. Central. Quiet. Gar 
| fires. Personal supervision Miss Stuart. 


Y ARWICK CLUB,LTD.21 St.George’s Sq., 8.W.1 
\ Room and breakfast ss., one night only $s. 6¢ 


} 
| or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. © 


2gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


Winter 
Warmily 


Specially reduced terms 
for long period residence 


THE GRAND 
TORQUAY 


Write also for Christmas Programme 
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